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The Greatest Number of Workmen’s 
Compensation Policyholders in the 


Twenty-one Years of Our Existence 


Most business men know that such a following, after 
the four years we have just gone through, betokens a 
confidence in this company’s financial strength . . . in 
its ability to render satisfactory service .. . and in its past 


record for prompt and equitable payment of claims. 


You can make no mistake in following the lead of 
these 2700 and more concerns in Michigan who have 


chosen us as their compensation carriers. 


MICHIGAN @ 
LIABILITY “8” COMPANY 


Non-Assessable Dividends 
and 2 2S - More Than 


Dividend Paying © iaitdion $4,000,000.00 





District Offices (General Service) Branch Offices (Automobile Only) 


Grand Rapids Lansing Flint Port Huron Tonia 
Saginaw Kalamazoo Mt. Clemens Benton Harbor Pontiac 
Jackson Marquette Battle Creek Alpena 

Toledo, Ohio 


Home Offices—1209 Washington Boulevard at State Street—Detroit—Cherry 4800 
Industrial Hospital—2730 E. Jefferson Ave.—Detroit 
Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group Health and Accident and 
Other Casualty Lines 
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Se eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneneee nee 


N\\..... 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 























@ It may be that many 
property owners are orig- 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 1 

230 East Ohio St. te: Chicago, Ill. inally coverted to mutual 

A servi nizati intained b i i 
service organisation maintained by the fire insurance by the saving 


it offers. It is the quality 
of mutual protection and 











service, however, quite as 
much as saving, that holds 


policyholders year after 


year. 
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Write to the Companies 
that Do Things Right 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


” Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia - 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals Inc. 
James S. Kemper, Mgr. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 
Lumber Mutual Agency, 
Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
~ Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. o 
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R. LEIGHTON FOSTER 


Superintendent of Insurance for Ontario 


SUPERINTENDENT FOSTER is also Secretary- Treasurer of the Association of Superin- 


tendents of Insurance of the Provinces of Canada, which organization has its Seventeenth 


Annual Conference September 5th to 7th at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto. See item 
on page six. 
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About the Insurance World 


Brief Review of What Is In the Magazines and In the Mail 


Which Comes to 


Mutual THE history of Insur- 
Insurance ance in Cuba written by 
In Cuba Francisco Urena for the 


daily paper Listindairo 
discloses the fact that the first fire 
insurance company to operate in 
Cuba was a mutual. This company, 
El Iris, was organized in 1855, only 
ten years after the establishment of 
the first agency on the island by a 
foreign company. Stock companies 
were organized in later years and the 
American companies played an in- 
creasingly large part in the insurance 
history of the island, but, as in 
America, the pathfinder was a mutual. 


A New IT is reported that lo- 
Whisky cal agents at Louis- 
Rebellion ville are fighting mad 


because of the recent 
action of the Governing Committee 
of the Interstate Underwriters Board 
in amending the rules to permit the 
inclusion of whisky in warehouses 
of manufacturers under the I. U. B. 
form. The whisky business has al- 
ways been considered as very desir- 
able and there has been very bitter 
competition among the companies for 
it. The ruling by the Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board was received with 
surprise by a number of insurance 
men and it is said that it is the cul- 
mination of a long campaign on the 
part of interests which control the 
insurance of several large whisky 
syndicates. Some company officials 
oppose the recent action of the I.U.B. 
Governing Committee, holding there 
is no more need for I.U.B. forms for 
whisky in warehouses on distillery 
premises than for stocks in ware- 


the Editor’s Desk 


houses on the premises of any other 
manufacturer whose production is 
now increasing. The Kentucky agents 
who were looking forward to the 
commissions on the whisky business 
do not relish the idea of taking it 
away from them, and writing it in 
I.U.B. forms on a basis where the 
countersigning agent would receive 


but 5%. 


Fire Loss FIRE losses in the Uni- 
Continues ted States in July totaled 
To Decline $20,004,049. These fig- 

ures, reported by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
are the lowest for any month in many 
years. They are 39.34% below those 
for July, 1932, and 7.29% below the 
very low record for June, 1933. For 
the first seven months of this year 
the drop in losses, as compared with 
the corresponding period last year, 


was over $77,000,000. 


Casualty NET premiums written 
Experience by casualty companies in 
Better Connecticut dropped $3,- 
In 1932 781,844.00 during 1932, 

the total written for the 
year being $17,720,920.00, but there 
was also a drop in losses, the total 
for 1932 being $9,411,283.00, which 
was $802,300.00 less than the total 
paid in 1931. 


All casualty companies operating 
in Connecticut and reporting to the 
Connecticut Department had a total 
underwriting loss on countrywide 
business in 1932 of $27,125,395.00 
compared with a loss of $43,882,- 
083.00 in 1931 and $26,900,908.00 in 
1930. 


The premium income of all com- 
panies in 1932 from countrywide bus- 
iness was $603,699,696.00, while in 
1931 premiums written totalled $751,- 
900,852.00. All of this data is taken 
from the Review of the Casualty In- 
surance Business for 1932 issued by 
Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham of Connecticut, and based 
on statistics contained in the Commis- 
sioner’s annual report. 


Regulate UNDER a new 
Advertising In Pennsylvania law re- 
Pennsylvania garding publication, 
printing or radio 
broadcasting of insurance advertise- 
ments and notices it is hoped to bar 
from the state advertisements of un- 
authorized or unlicensed companies. 
The Insurance Department apparent- 
ly also regards the measure as a rev- 
enue producer since it will be 
necessary to obtain a $2.00 certificate 
of authority to attach to the advertis- 
ing copy whenever any company de- 
sires to place an advertisement in a 
Pennsylvania publication. 


In order to avoid any misunder- 
standing with respect to the adminis- 
tration of this act, Commissioner 
Armstrong has issued the following 
instructions : 


1. No advertisement may be pub- 
lished or broadcast on behalf of any 
insurance company, association, ex- 
change, insurance agent or broker 
unless they are properly authorized 
to transact such business in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the advertising medium 
has proper knowledge of the existence 
of such authority. 


(a) In the case of insurance com- 
panies, associations or exchanges, a 
certification from the insurance de- 
partment that such insurer is 
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authorized to do business in this Com- 
monwealth must accompany the copy 
of the advertisement. The statutory 
fee for certification of each certificate 
of authority or license, $2.00. 


(b) Advertisements placed by in- 
surance agents or brokers for their 
own business need not be accompanied 
by a formal certificate of authoriza- 
tion but the license issued to such 
agent or broker will serve as suffi- 
cient evidence of authority. The de- 
partment will confirm issuance of 
agents’ or brokers’ licenses without 
charge. 

2. The certificate of authority of a 
company, association or exchange or 
the license displayed by an agent or 
broker will be sufficient notice to the 
publisher or broadcaster that the ad- 
vertiser is authorized for the term 
specified in such certification or li- 
cense. 

3. In printed advertisements and 
notices it is not necessary to include 
certification or authority of the ad- 
vertising, but in radio broadcasting 
there must be a statement to the effect 
that the broadcasting station holds 
such certificates. 


Report on 
Financing of 
Premiums 


THE Joint Committee 
of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters 
and the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, which was consideting the 
question of financing of insurance 
premiums, has recommended that the 
finance companies and assureds be al- 
lowed to make their own arrange- 
ments in each case and that the 
insurance companies and agents re- 
fuse to become parties to financing 
arrangements, either by endorsement, 
signing of contracts or agreements, 
or accepting checks concerning such 
agreements, or in any way involving 
companies or agents in any commit- 
ments relative to the financing ar- 
rangements. 


The report started with an expres- 
sion of opposition to the proposal that 
insurance companies organize a fi- 
nance company. The Committee 
states it is highly desirable for the 
companies to recommend a uniform 
practice of handling finance compa- 
nies and finance policies. This is so 
because of the wide practice of financ- 
ing premiums and the diversity of 
forms and procedure employed by 
finance companies to secure for them- 
selves their advance out of the return 
premiums and loss payments. 


The Committee recommends that 
home office representatives and agents 
be instructed not to sign as agents or 
on behalf of their companies or other- 
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wise, except documents which make 
it clear that the agent is not so sign- 
ing as agent of the company but en- 
tirely independent of the company, 
any contracts, agreements, receipts or 
checks for the payment of premiums, 
which contain any provision binding 
the agents or their companies in any 
representation, statements or other- 
wise respecting the financing of the 
premium. The Committee also rec- 
ommends that no endorsment be 
placed on policies having reference 
to the financing of premiums or the 
assignment of pro rata unearned pre- 
miums as security for the advance. 
Wisconsin To A JOINT commit- 
Investigate tee to investigate the 
Compulsory question of compul- 
Auto Insurance sory automobile li- 
ability insurance for 
Wisconsin, scheduled to report its 
findings and recommendations to a 
special or regular session of the leg- 
islature, has been appointed by the 
state body. Members of the interim 
committee who will carry on the in- 
vestigation include: Senators Conrad 
Schearer, Kenosha, and Herman J. 


Severson, Iola; and Assemblymen 
John E. Russell, Hartiord, John 


Mulder, LaCrosse, and Clarence V. 
Olson, Ashland. 


Factory THE Factory Mutual 
Mutuals companies report that 
Report 438 reports of damage 
Heavy because of windstorm 
Windstorm were received from as- 
Losses sureds in the first five 


months of this year, 
which was more than in any similar 
period since windstorm coverage was 
included in the Factory Mutual pol- 
icies in 1913. Only four are ex- 
pected to exceed $10,000 and none 
will exceed $20,000. ‘The total loss 
is estimated at about $175,000 which 
was less than the figure for 1929 cov- 
ering the same period, 


No single item of wind damage, 
the Factory Mutual people state, is 
as important collectively as the wind 
and hail damage to roof coverings. 
Last year the damage to roofing was 
nearly one-third of all windstorm 
losses. 


Salvage IN an effort to reduce 
Bureau the extremely heavy au- 
To Reduce tomobile theft losses in 
Chicago Chicago, the National 
Theft Automobile Underwrit- 
Losses ers Association has an- 


nounced the establish- 
ment of a central salvage bureau to 
renovate or scrap such cars. All 


stolen automobiles and parts after 
their recovery will be sent to the bu- 





reau to be repaired and to have 
stripped parts replaced. All auto- 
mobiles which the insurance compa- 
nies take from insured owners as 
complete losses will be sent to the 
bureau. 


It is hoped that this plan will cut 
profits from the stripping of new cars 
by thieves by reducing the market for 
second hand parts. At the present 
time the practice is to sell the re- 
mains of the recovered automobile to 
individuals or to small garage own- 
ers who buy parts to refit the machine 
for use through a fence or from car 
strippers. Thus a vicious circle is 
set up with one stripping creating a 
market for the parts taken in another, 
with the result. that Chicago motor- 
ists now lose about ten million dollars 
annually from this source. 


Canadian R. LEIGHTON 
Superintendents’ Foster, Superin- 
Conference tendent of Insur- 


ance of Ontario 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the As- 
sociation of Superintendents of In- 
surance of the Provinces of Canada, 
has released the advance program for 
the seventeenth Annual Conference of 
the Association to be held September 
5-7 at the Royal York Hotel, Toron- 
to. The program will be opened by 
the address of the President of the 
Association, Charles Heath, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of Manitoba. 
He will be followed by Mr. Foster, 
who will deliver his annual report. 


Garfield W. Brown, Commissioner 
of Insurance of Minnesota and Pres- 
ident of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, will ad- 
dress the Association after Mr. Fos- 
ter’s report. The remainder of the 
opening session will be devoted to 
reports of committees. 


Important subjects scheduled for 
discussion are life insurance legisla- 
tion, particularly statutory conditions 
in life insurance contracts and pro- 
posed amendments to the uniform 
life insurance act; fire insurance leg- 
islation, including proposed amend- 
ments to the uniform fire insurance 
act; automobile insurance legislation, 
including enactments of 1933. There 
will be a report of the standing com- 
mittees on standard forms ; credit and 
free insurance evils, including auto- 
matic cancellation of fire policy and 
the quarterly return of agents’ bal- 
ances ; standing committees on valu- 
ations of securities and annual 
statement blanks will make their re- 
ports, and the committee on uniform 
definitions, other than life, which is 
considering the interpretation of the 











underwriting powers of fire, marine 
and casualty underwriters will also be 
heard. 

Sessions following the opening will 
be devoted primarily to the consider- 
ation of committee reports and will 
be held upon call of the President of 
the Association, or the Chairman of 
the Committee. Pamphlet copies of 
such committee reports as have been 
printed in advance can be. obtained 
about September Ist from the Con- 
ference Secretary, W. J. Smelt, of 
the Ontario Insurance Department, 
Toronto. 


Marine THE Shipping Board 
> 

Premiums Insurance [und has just 

Lowered made public a survey of 


marine insurance during 
1931 and 1932. It indicates that hull 
insurance premiums on American 
ocean going merchant vessels re- 
mained about the same during 1932 
but that there was a $5,000,000 drop 
in premiums for hulls, yachts, fishing 
vessels, and Great Lakes ships. Car- 
go insurance premiums showed a de- 
crease of approximately $5,500,000 
as received by both American and 
foreign admitted companies. Reports 
were received from 65 domestic com- 
panies and 24 foreign admitted com- 
panies. Premiums received by 
domestic companies amounted to $25,- 
866,000 compared with $36,126,000 
for 1931, and by admitted foreign 
insurance companies to $6,646,000, 
compared with $7,011,000 the pre- 
vious year. After allowing for re- 
insurance with non-admitted foreign 
insurance companies the total net 
premiums received within the United 
States for all companies amounted to 
$28,910,000, compared with $38,173,- 
000 in 1931. The decrease in pre- 
miums was almost evenly divided 
between hull and cargo insurance. 
American insurance companies re- 
ported that of the $25,866,000 re- 
ceived as original or net premiums, 


42% was for cargo insurance and 
58% for hull insurance, compared 


with 


1931. 


47% and 53% respectively for 


Rehabilitation Superintendent of 
For Lloyds Insurance George S. 
Of America Van Schaick has ap- 
plied to the New 
York Supreme Court for orders au- 
thorizing him to take possession of 
the properties of Lloyds Insurance 
Company of America and the Gen- 
eral Indemnity Corporation of Amer- 
ica for rehabilitation. The orders 
were granted by Justice Alfred Fran- 
kenthaler. 
The action of the Superintendent 
was taken with the consent of the 
Boards of Directors of the two com- 
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panies and, in a prepared statement 
issued by Lloyds of America, it was 
stated that the difficulties of the com- 
pany were due to the failure of other 
carriers with which it had placed its 
reinsurance and the non-liquid con- 
dition of a large part of its assets. 


Lloyds of America was formed as 
a result of the merger of Lloyds Cas- 
ualty Company, The Constitution In- 
demnity Co. of Philadelphia, and the 
Detroit Fidelity and Surety Company. 
It recently acquired stock control of 
the General Indemnity Corporation of 
America. 


The present managers of the com- 
pany are drawing up plans for re- 
habilitation and hope to obtain a loan 
or to sell preferred stock to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 
The formation of a new company to 
take over Lloyds of America and 


General Indemnity is being con- 
sidered. 

Continue JUDGE Alfred Fran- 
Globe and kenthaler of the Su- 
Rutgers In preme Court denied 


Rehabilitation the application of the 
directors of the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
that it be taken out of rehabilitation 
and returned to their management on 
August 10th. He said that with the 
company “on the very borderline be- 
tween solvency and insolvency” ter- 
mination of the rehabilitation at this 
time “would be hazardous to its pol- 
icyholders, its creditors and the pub- 
lic.” The company was placed in the 
hands of George Van Schaick, Su- 
perintendent of Insurance for reha- 
bilitation on March 24th. At that time 
it was unable to meet its obligations 
due to the fact that many of its secu- 
rities, of a speculative nature, were 
selling at low prices. With a rise in 
the stock market the directors claim 
that the company had again become 
solvent and on July 7th applied for 
an order to return the company to 
them, the value of its securities hav- 
ing increased from $20,000,000 to 
$31,000,000. Later the market 
dropped and the Superintendent of 
Insurance set the company’s net 
worth at $3,785,000 as compared with 
$6,000,000 a little earlier. 


Superintendent Van Schaick ap- 
plied for an order authorizing him to 
sell $10,000,000 of the company’s 
securities to enable him to pay claims 
against it, but this application has not 
been granted. Irom time to time the 
court, however, has authorized the 
rehabilitator to sell small amounts of 
securities, the aggregate now being 
approximately $5,000,000. 
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Authorization was given to the 
New York Superintendent to reinsure 
in other companies the business 
which the G. & R. formerly reinsured 
for the Insurance Company of the 
State of Pennsylvania, the Lincoln 
Fire Insurance Company and_ the 
Rossia Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica. The business of the Insurance 
Company of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania will be transferred to the 
American Insurance Company of 
Newark for an amount to be paid to 
the American by the G. & R. equal to 
55% of the unearned premium re- 
serve carried by the G. & R. on the 
State of Pennsylvania’s business and 
the present reinsurance contract is to 
be cancelled. The contract providing 
for the State of Pennsylvania reinsur- 
ing 50% of its business in the Globe 
& Rutgers originated December 28th, 
1922 and was amended on March 3, 
1925. The cancellation and reinsur- 
ance in the American is to be effective 
as of midnight June 30, 1932. The 
Lincoln Fire Insurance Company will 
turn for its reinsurance to the New 
York Fire Insurance Company, a 
member of the Coroon & Reynolds 
group, at a premium of 60% of the 
unearned reserve to be paid by the 
Globe & Rutgers. : 


Justice Frankenthaler’s order on 
the Rosssia directs that its business 
be taken out of the Globe & Rutgers 
and transferred to the American 
Equitable Insurance Company, a 
member of the Coroon & Reynolds 
fleet, as of June 30, 1933 and that the 
Globe & Rutgers pay to the American 
Equitable 58% of the unearned pre- 
mium reserve on the business. 


Clark Refuses JUDGE Robert 
Califérnia M. Clark of Los 
Commissionership Angeles, ap- 

pointed as Com- 
missioner of Insurance of California 
by Governor Rolph wired his resig- 
nation to the Governor and to the 
state senate, which had confirmed the 
appointment. In default of another 
appointment Commissioner E. For 
rest Mitchell will retain office for two 
more years. 


Mutual THE outstanding posi- 
Life tion of the mutual com- 
Insurance panies in the life insur- 


ance field is revealed in 
a compilation made by the Weekly 
Underwriter of the rank of leading 
life companies on January 1, 1933. 
The first six companies in volume of 
admitted assets are all mutuals and 
they have combined admitted assets 
of over twelve billion dollars. The 
largest stock company is only one- 
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sixth as large as the largest mutual 
and it has over three hundred million 
dollars less in assets than the smallest 
one of the six leading mutuals. These 
figures might be well considered by 
any local agent who insists that the 
mutual plan of insurance protection 
is essentially socialistic, un-American, 
undemocratic and unsound. 


Former MALCOLM M. Ed- 
Deputy wards, formerly dep- 


Commissioner uty commissioner of 
Opens Office insurance for the 

District of Colum- 
bia, has returned to the private prac- 
tice of law, opening his office at New 
Castle, Indiana on July 15. 


Maintain THE State Insurance 
Fire Rates in Commission of Mis- 
Mississippi _sissippi has decided 

that fire insurance 
rates will remain unchanged this 
year. Figures for 1932 showed that 
the company paid out $136.60 for 
every $100 received in premiums, al- 
though an improvement in losses and 
operating costs over the previous 
year was shown. 


The five year average of losses and 
operating costs, on which the com- 
mission must determine rates by law, 
shows that from 1928 through 1932 
the fire loss averaged $71 for each 
$100 of premium, while operating 
costs averaged $46.02, making a to- 
tal of $117.12 paid out for each $100 
taken in during the legal period. 


In addition to the drop in the pro- 
portion of fire losses last year 
98.2% to 92.9%—operating costs 
were reduced to 45.7%, which is be- 
low the average for all other states. 





Return ANEBRASKA 
Premium On lower court has just 
Cancellations held that the Mary- 


land Casualty Com- 
pany is liable for a return premium 
on cancellations of policies even 
though it never receives the original 
premium, but merely a credit on the 
books of the agent. 


T. R. McAllister purchased a pub- 
lic liability policy in the Maryland 
Casualty Company, February 25, 
1932, through the York Insurance 
Agency. He gave the York Agency 
a check for $100 and received a re- 
ceipt in full for the premium pay- 
ment, the difference of $262.32 being 
represented by credit to McAllister’s 
account on the agency’s books result- 
ing from the cancellation of policies 
issued to him by the Phoenix In- 
demnity Company and the Merchants 
Indemnity Company. The Maryland 
Casualty Company cancelled the pol- 
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icy in April for non-payment of pre- 
miums. McAllister brought suit for 
$262.32 and refused the proffer of 
the Maryland Casualty to confess 
judgment for $63.26, the unearned 
portion of the $100 he paid but which 
it never received. 


The lower court held the Maryland 
Casualty was bound by the act of the 
agent in accepting something other 
than legal tender in payment of an 
obligation to it, and that the agent 
had authority to bind the company by 
crediting the account of the company 
with money due McAllister on other 
companies cancellations. The Mary- 
land Casualty maintains that it can- 
not be forced to accept McAllister’s 
claim against the agency as payment 
or that the agency can force it to pay 
the obligations of other companies. 
An appeal is being taken to the Su- 
preme Court. 


Ohio Fund THE Ohio Indus- 
Increases trial Commission an- 
Compensation nounced an increase 
Rates of 28.8 per cent in 


workmen’s compen- 
sation rates, effective July Ist, in con- 
formity with recommendations made 
by Miles M. Dawson of New York, 
consulting actuary, who recently made 
a survey of the state fund. 


Among the increases are: $100 
payroll, coal mining industry, $7.50 
to $9.50; automobile industry, 80c to 
$1.15; laundries, 50c to 70c; stone 
quarries, $5.50 to $7.50; bakeries, 
$1.00 to $1.25. 


The rates effect 561 classes of 
industry. In five the rates were 
reduced; in eleven they were un- 
changed. The commission says the 
increase is necessary, due to “greater 
demand on the workmen’s compensa- 
tion fund for injured workers, and 
decreasing wage levels.” 


Last year the commission collected 
$8,140,584.00 and expenses were 
$14,406,006.00. The increase will not 
affect the rate charged for occupa- 
tional disease coverage. 


Church THE latest report of 
Business the Church Property 
Profitable Fire Insurance Cor- 


poration, a stock com- 
pany organized for the purpose of 
insuring property of the Episcopal 
Church, contains much interesting 
information on the experience in that 
particular line. Insuring 1,842 
churches, the corporation paid 107 
fire losses during the past three years. 
Tall steeples were the cause of the 
greatest number of fire losses, in ev- 
ery instance as the result of being 
struck by lightning. The second 
greatest fire cause in churches, the 


corporation finds, is careless organ- 
ists who hurry away without turning 
off the electric current. The corpora- 
tion apparently feels that it would do 
a bigger business in the large cities, 
including New York, if it weren’t for 
the fact that so many representatives 
of stock fire insurance companies are 
on the vestry. 


May Increase AT a conference 
Wisconsin conducted by Insur- 
Compensation ance Commissioner 
Rates H. J. Mortensen 

members of the Wis- 
consin Compensation Rating & In- 
spection Bureau presented their case 
for a proposed increase of 23.3% in 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
rates, pointing to a loss ratio in work- 
men’s compensation insurance of 
72% \ast year as full justification for 
the raise. 


The proposed increase represents 
a change in emphasis rather than a 
change in program, according to 
George Haydon, Manager of the 
Compensation Rating and Inspection 
Bureau. The new feature in the pro- 
posal is to subdivide the average rate 
level into three levels, the manufac- 
turing, construction and all other 
groups, each of which would deter- 
mine its own level, instead of keying 
all classifications to one average rate 
level as in the past. He pointed out 
that under the proposal the experi- 
ence of five years would be taken to 
determine relativity between rates 
and of one year to determine rate 
levels. It is hoped that the new pro- 
gram will provide much more re- 
sponsive to changes in experience than 
those now used. 


Four Billion 
Paid By Life 


PAYMENT to life 
insurance policyhold- 
Companies ers and beneficiaries 
In 1932 in the United States 

and Canada in 1932 
totalled $4,010,817,751.00, an increase 
of 12.7% over 1931, according to the 
annual “Life Payments Number” of 
the National Underwriter. Of this 
amount death claims, matured endow- 
ments, annuities, additional accidental 
death benefits totalled $1,469,421,- 
038.00. Payments for premium sav- 
ings and cash surrender values 
totalled $2,088,426,843.00 and loans 
to policyholders increased $453,069,- 
870.00 during the year. 


Permanent disability claims  in- 
creased 21% in 1932 and totalled 
$80,414,314.00. Since 1929 the dis- 
ability claims have increased to a re- 
markable degree, being $34,213,602.00 
that year. The largest claim paid in 
1932 was on the life of Frederick S. 
Ruth, New York City realty broker, 
and amounted to $2,425,000. 
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It Is Little Work For a Government To Issue Money, But a Huge Task To Support Its Value 


Gold, Paper or Commodity Dollarsr 


Getting at the Inside of Some of the Questions Which Arise From Proposals 
to Change the Basis of Our Currency 


public comment, these are dollar 

days. There is talk of gold dol- 
lars, paper dollars, rubber dollars, 
commodity dollars, dancing dollars, 
—to name only a few of many vari- 
eties. Each of these varieties has its 
own group of critics. Each has its 
admirers. If we are in doubt con- 
cerning the vice or virtue of this or 
that type, we are referred to one of 
the numerous tomes on monetary his- 
tory. Here it is possible to illustrate 
the success or failure of almost any 
type of monetary standard. 


, ke from the volume of 


At the present time we are said to 
be on a paper basis in contrast to the 
gold standard employed prior to April 
19 last when our gold supplies were 
completely impounded. While it is 
true we are no longer on a gold basis, 
it does not exactly describe our pres- 
ent status to say that we are on a 
paper basis. This nation has the lion’s 
share of the world’s supply of gold 
and, judged by almost any standard 
of credit and commercial need, this 
stock in hand is sufficient to support 
a gold standard. Pending readjust- 
ment, however, the present admin- 
istration has chosen to withhold this 
gold. To provide for ample latitude 
of action, additional and sweeping 
legislation was passed in the recent 


By G. WRIGHT HOFFMAN 


Professor of Insurance in the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


special session of Congress. In con- 
sequence we find ourselves upon what 
might be termed a nominal paper basis 
with several possibilities in store. 
These include: 

A continuation of the present paper basis 
with an underlying potential gold support 
of considerable size. 

A return to the former gold standard. 

A return to the gold standard but with 
a smaller gold content per dollar. 

The possibility of giving to silver a larger 
place as a monetary base with gold either 
as a bimetallic standard or as a symmetalic 
standard. 

Increasing the proportion of paper money 
to gold and in turn forcing its value to be 
still more dependent upon the credit of the 
Government. 

Increasing the use of commodity collat- 
eral as a basis for further expansion of 
paper money. 

There are other possibilities as well 
as combinations of the ones suggested. 
These six include, however, the main 
methods available. It is obvious that 
they lead in widely divergent direc- 
tions and that the welfare of large 
groups of people is dependent upon 
the choice made. 

QO 
Higher Prices Under Way 
HERE is some evidence useful in 
indicating the probable course 
which the Government will pursue. 


Since the present administration came 
into power it is a fact that the gold 
standard in the usually accepted 
sense, has been abandoned. It is a 
fact that the credit needs of the Ied- 
eral Government have expanded mate- 
rially. It is also a fact that by his 
own request, the President has en- 
dowed himself with extraordinary 
powers to expand the paper currency 
with security other than gold. Each 
of these facts suggests that an early 
return to the former gold basis is 
unlikely. 


In addition to these facts, it is the 
declared policy of the President to 
put prices back somewhere in the vic- 
inity of their level prior to 1929. In 
his radio address of May 7 he states: 


“The Administration has the definite ob- 
jective of raising commodity prices to such 
an extent that those who have borrowed 
money will, on the average, be able to re- 
pay that money in the same kind of dollars 
which they borrowed. In other words we 
seek to correct a wrong and not to create 
another wrong in the opposite direction. 
That is why powers are being given to the 
Administration to provide, if necessary, 
for an enlargement of credit, in order to 
correct the existing wrong. These powers 
will be used when as and if it may be 
necessary to accomplish the purpose.” 


To accomplish this objective whole- 
sale prices must be advanced 70 per 
cent and retail 30 to 35 per cent, 
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Fig. 1-A—vVariations in Wholesale Commodity Prices, 1913-1926——Data From U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Prices are shown on a ratio basis, i.e 


which feat is far easier upon a paper 
basis than upon a gold basis. In at- 
tempting this the President has the 
whole-hearted support of the people. 
Considerable headway has already 
been made, so much so in fact that it 
seems likely this particular goal will 
be attained in a general way at least 
before many more months have 
passed. 


Controlled Prices to Follow 

F TER reflation what ? Having put 

prices up to a pre-depression lev- 
el, what price policy will likely then 
be pursued? The evidence points to 
a policy of price stabilization. To the 
London Economic Conferees the 
President replied in unmistakable 
terms: “Let me be frank in saying 
that the United States seeks the kind 
of a dollar which a generation hence 
will have the same purchasing power 
and debt paying power as the dollar 
value we hope to attain in the near 
future.” The President apparently 
has two objectives in raising prices to 
their former level. One is to give 
to agriculture and industry a much- 
needed measure of profit which it is 


, equal vertical distances represent equal percentdge changes. 
given the same importance as an increase from 200 to 300. 


For example, 


hoped will turn the tide into general 
improvement, The other objective is 
to restore the debtor to his former 
position with his creditors enabling 
him to meet his contractual obliga- 
tions by returning dollars of similar 
purchasing power to those borrowed. 


This article is concerned only with 
the second of these objectives. When 
and as the dollar has again contracted 
to its earlier value, what monetary 
policy will the administration then 
likely employ to keep it there? Hav- 
ing made further and substantial 
withdrawals from the Government’s 
credit, it seems unlikely that an at- 
tempt will be made to return once 
more to our former gold basis. Man- 
made stabilization at any price level 
is an extremely difficult task. Hav- 
ing scored a substantial advance in 
prices, any major attempt to hold 
them there will certainly be based on 
the assumption that it is better to err 
in a further upward movement than 
risk a recurrence of downward prices. 
Reasoning from this premise it would 
seem that any plan adopted would 
certainly safeguard against a possible 
return to lower levels. 


an increase in the level of prices from 100 to 150 is 


This should be the case since both represent an increase of 50 per cent. 


That some attempt will be made to 
control the general level of prices 
seems certain. Within the past month 
Professor George F. Warren of Cor- 
nell University and Professor James 
H. Rogers of Yale University have 
been called to Washington as special 
financial consultants. 30th have 
made exhaustive studies in the field 
of gold production, gold stocks and 
prices. Professor Warren is an ar- 
dent advocate of price stabilization 
through the proper handling of mon- 
etary stocks of gold. It is entirely 
possible that upon resumption of a 
gold basis, a material lowering in the 
quantity of gold in the dollar will be 
made with the further possibility of 
changes at later intervals as needed. 
It is possible, too, that additional col- 
lateral in the form of silver, Govern- 
ment bonds or commercial paper will 
be employed to supplement gold as a 
monetary base. 


A rider to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act gives the President the 
right “by proclamation to fix the 
weight of the gold dollar in grains 
nine-tenths fine and also to fix the 
weight of the silver dollar in grains 
nine-tenths fine at a definite fixed ra- 











tio in relation to the gold dollar at 
such amounts as he finds necessary 
from his investigations to stabilize 
domestic prices . . . but in no event 
shall the weight of the gold dollar be 
fixed so as to reduce its present 
weight by more than 50 per centum.” 

This same act gives him the right 
to cooperate with the [Iederal Ke- 
serve Board in open market opera- 
tions to a maximum limit of 3 billion 
dollars for the purpose of expanding 
or contracting the national credii 
structure. Still more sweeping in char- 
acter and with the same _ general 
purpose is an added provision that 3 
billion dollars of fiat money may be 
issued to retire Government obliga- 
tions. Armed with such sweeping 
authority, it would seem that stabil- 
ization operations, if undertaken, are 
not likely to fail through lack of ad- 
equate means of control. 


This brings us to a consideration 
of the problem of price stabilization. 
It is not possible here nor necessary 
to enter into an extended discourse on 
the premises underlying this subject. 
Two questions are of practical im- 
portance: 

Is it possible to stabilize prices in such a 
way that the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar will remain fairly constant ? 

Assuming stabilization is possible, are 
worth-while social benefits likely to flow 
from it? 


Py 


The Theory of Price Stabilization 
HE first of these two questions 
requires a consideration of mon- 

etary reserves. [Prices are simply 
expressions of the quantity of money 
for which goods exchange. It is 
generally believed today that any 
sound monetary system must be based 
upon one or more commodities or ar- 
ticles of real value. Gold, silver, and 
to some extent goods in the process 
of manufacture or shipment serve as 
ultimate reserves for the issuance of 
currency in the United States. The 
quantity of money actually issued ex- 
ceeds these reserves considerably and 
under recent legislation it is possible 
for it to greatly exceed these re- 
serves. In turn, through the banking 
system and in accordance with pre- 
scribed legal limits, a much larger 
credit structure is based upon the out- 
standing volume of currency. 

These established facts are re- 
viewed here because of their extreme 
importance to the problem of price 
stabilization. Approached as a mon- 
etary phenomenon, prices start with 
gold, to which may be added silver 
or other commodities and upon which 
a larger quantity of currency is pro- 
duced, to emerge as an expression of 
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a very much larger quantity of credit. 
Stated in this way gold appears as 
all-important. Based upon reasoning 
of this sort, the leading advocates of 
price stabilization insist that what is 
needed is a more effective handling 
of our monetary stocks of gold. 


Whether we believe this to be the 
case or not, the arguments advanced 
are weighty and deserve a hearing. 
If the quantity of credit increases 
while the number or quantity of 
goods remains constant, prices will 
rise; and if the quantity of credit 
decreases, with the quantity of goods 
remaining constant, prices will fall. 
Viewed in this light, prices-are seen 
to vary directly with the quantity of 
credit and inversely with the quantity 
of goods available for exchange. It 
is recognized that the rapidity with 
which money and credit are passed 
from hand to hand is an important 
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corollary, increases or decreases in 
velocity having the same effect as in- 
creases or decreases in volume. 

Evidence is then advanced that our 
currency and credit structure, as long 
as we are on a gold basis, is depend- 
ent upon the quantity of gold under- 
lying this structure and that the 
volume of goods produced maintains 
a fairly even keel. The matter thus 
resolves itself into variations in the 
quantity of gold being translated in 
turn into variations in the general 
level of prices. 


YDS > 


Gold No Longer All Important 

TUDENTS of the subject have 

tested this theory with varying 
results. There is ample evidence that 
during the past hundred years pro- 
duction and stocks of gold have play- 
ed an important part in determining 
the general level of prices. But there 
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Fig. 1-B—Variations in Wholesale Commodity Prices, 1926-1933—Data From 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Prices are shown on a ratio basis, i.e., equal vertical distances represent equal percentage changes 


For example 


an inceease in the level of prices from 30 to 60 is given the same importance as an increase from 60 to 120. 
This should be the case since both represent an increase of 100 per cent. 
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is also evidence that during and since 
the World War this relationship has 
weakened materially.’ 

Following the Civil War and con- 
tinuing until 1896, the ratio of gold 
stocks to production of all basic com- 
modities gradually declined and this 
declining trend was accompanied by a 
similar movement in the general level 
of prices. This was a period in which 
a number of countries abandoned a 
bimetallic and paper standard to go on 
a gold basis. Beginning in the nine- 
ties, important new dscoveries of gold 
occurred and in addition marked im- 
provements were made in the pro- 
cessing of gold to result in an upward 
trend in gold production and in the 
level of prices. This situation con- 
tinued until the World War. 


Since the war, for several reasons, 
the relationship of gold to prices has 
failed to be a close one. The Federal 
Reserve Act has resulted in a more 
economical use of gold. There has 
been little or no circulation of gold 
beyond the confines of the banks 
themselves ; and in inter-bank as well 
as international shipments, great 
economies have been effected. l’uther- 
more, the use of checks has increased 
in popularity and the speed with 
which they circulate materially in- 
creased. 

The result of these changes has 
been to permit a much wider latitude 
in the use of credit per unit of gold 
than formerly. During the 16-year 
period, 1915-1931, world monetary 
stocks of fine gold increased fairly 
steadily from 400 million ounces to 
approximately 575 million ounces, an 
increase of 44 per cent. During this 
same period world physical volume 
of production increased approxi- 
mately 30 per cent suggesting a level 
of prices for 1931 perhaps 50 per 
cent above that of 1915. Instead, 
however, prices doubled in the United 
States from 1915 to 1920 and by the 
end of 1931 had returned again to 
their 1915 level. The same changes 
occurred in English prices. There 
were, in addition, several years of 
this period from February, 1921, to 
February, 1930, for the United 
States, during which the total range 
of prices was less than 14 per cent, 
yet during these years business ac- 
tivity varied widely. 


These considerations lead one to 
believe that an attempt at the present 
time to control the level of prices 
through gold reserves is likely to fail. 
If the quantity of gold in the dollar 


1 Cf. G. F. Warren and F. A. Pearson, ‘‘Relation 
of Gold to Prices,’’ Jol. Amer. Stat. Assn., Mar. 1933, 
supplement. See also the discussion by E. W. Kem- 
merer. Also L. C. Wilcoxen, “World Prices and the 
Precious Metals,” Jol. Amer. Stat. Assn., June, 1932. 
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were reduced say 15 per cent there 
would be, of course, a corresponding 
increase in gold reserves in this coun- 
try. But there is no foretelling the 
effect this would have upon the vol- 
ume or velocity of the credit struc- 
ture and in turn upon prices. Prices 
might greatly overshoot the mark in 
which event the gold content would 
have to be reduced again. Such 
changes certainly would not lend 
themselves to objective scientific 
treatment. There are many prece- 
dents of a reduction in the gold con- 
tent of coins in many countries and 
many ages but few illustrations of 
increases. Without doubt, if called 
upon to increase the gold content, the 
Government would encounter an 
overwhelming popular protest that 
would be almost impossible to resist. 


Stabilization would seem to have 
greater promise of success if at- 
tempted through a wider use of com- 
modity and security collateral. This 
would permit of a much smaller re- 
serve of gold while still giving 
adequate assurance of currency re- 
demption. Instead of having several 
types of currency, supported sep- 
arately by gold, by silver, by United 
States bonds, by commercial paper 
and by nothing at all, one issue could 
have the composite support of all re- 
serves. This would not be a radical 
departure from present practice. It 
would remain a tremendous task, 
through rediscount rates, open mar- 
ket operations or otherwise, to at- 
tempt to expand or contract the credit 
structure in such a manner and to 
such a degree that the general level 
of prices would remain on a fairly 
even keel. It is believed, however, 
that an attempt of this kind could be 
at least partially successful. 


Assuming price stabilization to be 
possible, are worth-while social bene- 
fits likely to flow from it? A mere 
enumeration of the advantages 
claimed by advocates of the subject 
would fill a column or more. Most 
often the unfairness to debtors and 
creditors of changes in the level of 
prices is emphasized. To some, 
changing prices are even regarded as 
the primary cause of the entire busi- 
ness cycle, 

OOS 


Price Stabilization Not a General 
Panacea 
T is desired to emphasize here only 
one point which can be fairly 
easily demonstrated. This is that 
stabilizing the general level of prices 
will fall far short of accomplishing 
all that is proposed. Prices are in- 
numerable. So also are price changes. 


The problem of controlling the gen- 
eral level of prices immediately raises 
the question; what goods or services 
are to be used in determining the 
price level? Are wages to be includ- 
ed? Are real estate prices to be 
included? Farm land values ? Whole- 
sale prices? Retail prices? Bonds? 
Stocks ? 


These are all-important questions. 
Usually proposals in this field sug- 
gest a control of wholesale commodity 
prices. It is assumed that if the gen- 
eral level of wholesale commodity 
prices can be controlled, prices in 
other categories will in turn find their 
proper level. There is a measure of 
truth in this assumption, but only a 
measure. In a general way, whole- 
sale and retail prices, wages, rents, 
stock prices, bond prices and even 
land values are inter-related in their 
cyclical movements, But viewed in 
detail they are capable of following 
widely different courses and fre- 
quently do for reasons quite apart 
from forces causing general price 
changes. 


Figure 1 has been prepared to il- 
lustrate the movement in the general 
level of wholesale commodity prices 
during the past twenty years. With 
the general price trend for the entire 
group are shown 12 sub-groups. In 
Part A, these 13 series of prices are 
shown as average annual figures from 
1913 through 1926 with a common 
base of 1913=100. In Part B, these 
same series are continued as monthly 
figures from 1926 through June, 
1933, with a base of 1926=100. 


The point of particular interest 
here is the pronounced tendency of 
the sub-series to depart from the 
average through the passage of time. 
This tendency is always present. Of 
equal importance is the fact that the 
opposite tendency never occurs. As 
prices in general advance or decline, 
particular prices diverge from this 
average: but when the average re- 
turns again to its former level these 
individual prices do not again con- 
verge. Nor do prices in particular 
remain at the same level simply be- 
cause the general average maintains 
a fairly even level. 


This being the case, we cannot 
hope for too perfect an outcome of 
any plan of price stabilization. Had 
we been able to prevent the general 
decline in prices since 1929, grain 
prices would still have declined far 
below the level of other prices. This 
would also have been true of petro- 
leum prices. Certain other series 
would have advanced materially. 


(Continued on page 30) 











Courtesy Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association. 
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The Twin Cities District Abounds with Lakes and Wooded Parks. 


Plans for Mutual Convention 


Annual Congress of Delegates from Companies Expected to Make Unique 
Record at Minneapolis, October 9 to 12th 


ONVENTIONS have a tonic 

influence on any business and 

mutual insurance always re- 
acts to the benefits of its annual gath- 
ering with renewed vigor. Indeed, the 
opinion has been ventured that the 
convention idea originated with some 
mutual man and whether the report 
is true or not the mutuals have been 
foremost in promoting the enterprise 
of group assemblage each year. There 
is every reason to believe that the 
consistent mutual insur- 
ance from the early days until now 
has been in no small part supported 
by frequent meetings of state and na- 
tional groups. 


success of 


Both the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies and the 
Federation of Mutual I‘ire Insurance 
Companies have, for a long period, 
put much time and effort into their 
convention plans until in recent years 
their meetings have often attracted 
attendance close to the thousand mark 


and the work done has assumed more 
and more of national importance. 


While conventions in general since 
1929 have decreased greatly in size 
the mutual gatherings have proceeded 
with practically the same interest and 
in some respects have gone ahead of 
the record of former conventions. 
Plans for the assemblage of the mu- 
tuals in Minneapolis at the Nicollet 
Hotel from October 9th to 12th, in- 
clusive, look forward to new marks 
in numbers of those present and high 
value to the delegates of the addresses 
to be given. However, often the ‘first 
thought which comes to mind in con- 
nection with a convention is the com- 
bination of vacation pleasures which 
may go along with the opportunity 
of serious consideration of coopera- 
tion in the mutual insurance business. 
One who has followed the trend of 
mutual conventions through the years 
has been afforded a very wide view 
of the different sections of the entire 


United States. The mutual pilgrim- 
ages have led from one coast to the 
other and stopped at many attractive 
places between. Minnesota is not only 
the home of numbers of sturdy mu- 
tuals but has sight-seeing advantages 
which make the state a very logical 
location for people on pleasure bent. 


oon 


ERTAIN it is that we can leave 

to the local committees of the 
twin cities the gracious task of show- 
ing the visitors a good time. Minne- 
sota is noted for its hospitality and 
in and around Minneapolis and St. 
Paul there is scenic and architectural 
grandeur enough to more than occupy 
the free hours which the convention 
folks will have on the coming occa- 
sion in October. Few entertainment 
details have been made public but we 
suspect there will be some unique 
features and tours about the commu- 
nity, theatre parties, shopping trips, 
visits to historic spots, and, of course, 














Courtesy Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association. 
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Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 


a banquet done in the traditional 
handsome style. Plans for the golf 
tournament look forward to the mu- 
tual world’s greatest onslaught on 
the province of Col. Bogey. 


Perhaps, with just a little show of 
envy, the men, while sticking close to 
their work in convention sessions, will 
look upon the program of activities 
for the ladies with longing eyes. The 
Ladies’ Auxiliary has been early in 
the field with preparation for teas, 
musicals, special meetings, and a long 
list of pleasurable etceteras. It is 
scarcely necessary to urge that wives 
and daughters be brought along to 
the convention and, in fact, the phrase 
“brought along” hardly expresses the 
idea since the feminine contingent al- 
ways has been considered as one of 
the most important factors in the suc- 
cess of the annual gathering. 


There is considerable more which 
can be said about the program itself 
but before we enter into that perhaps 
it would be well to take a look at the 
vacation possibilities as previously 
mentioned. Chicago, of course, will 
want to put in a word for its Century 
of Progress World’s Fair and remind 
mutual travelers that a stop of a day 
or so in the big city by the lake can 
easily be arranged at very little, if 
any more, transportation expense and 
the spectacle of the Fair with its 
gorgeous color and odd modernistic 
construction is something which lit- 
erally must not be missed by those 
who wish to see what is going on in 
the realm of up-to-date ideas. Around 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, there are 


many natural attractions. The view 
of the Mississippi River, both at the 
Twin Cities and along the route, is an 
item to put down in anybody’s travel 
diary and just briefly we list below 
a few of the other major attractions 
which will be of easy access to the 
convention crowd, 


QO 


HE region has a slogan, “Thirty 

Lakes Within Thirty Minutes,” 
and there are many splendid bodies of 
water easily accessible reached by nu- 
merous fine highways — including 
White Bear, Lake Johanna, Lake 
Josephine, Bald Eagle, Lake Phalen, 
Lake Calhoun, Lake of the Isles, 
Lake Harriet, Lake Nokomis, Cedar 
Lake and Lake Minnetonka. A num- 
ber of these are within the Twin City 
limits and are part of a comprehensive 
park system. 


Fort Snelling is a pioneer military 
post at the confluence of the Missis- 
sippi and Minnesota Rivers, the his- 
tory of which dates from 1819. The 
site of the Fort is steeped in historic 
significance and the story of its pur- 
chase from the Indians and its settle- 
ment is interesting in the extreme. 


The home built by General Sibley, 
who later became governor, is nearly 
a century old. It is preserved as a 
relic of the past by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and is 
called the “Mount Vernon of the 


Northwest.” Several of the rooms are 
devoted to a collection of rare docu- 
ments and antiques having to do with 
the development of the territory. 





A feature of the two cities is the 
labyrinth of bridges spanning the 
Mississippi. Some of the most tre- 
mendous examples of bridge con- 
struction are to be seen here and one 
of them spanning the Minnesota 
River valley at Fort Snelling is over 
a mile in length, 


The University of Minnesota will 
be in session at the time the conven- 
tion is held and those who are inter- 
ested in educational institutions will 
find here one of the largest colleges in 
the United States. Not far away 
there is also the State Agricultural 
College adjacent to the huge and well 
equipped State Fair Grounds. 


Minnehaha Falls, immortalized by 
Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” is the cen- 
tral attraction of a park of some 142 
acres and is a spot not to be over- 
looked. 


Both cities have excellent airports 
where the very finest planes of the 
passenger and mail transport service 
are to be seen arriving and departing 
at frequent intervals. 


Art museums, floral gardens, mon- 
umental buildings including the Fo- 
shay Tower and the State Capitol in 
St. Paul, theatres, movie palaces and 
the best of great stores and dozens of 
other attractions round out extraor- 
dinary possibilities for sight-seeing 
enjoyment. 


ooornr> 

OLLOWING along’ traditional 

lines the program of the National 
Association will have innovations 
here and there and the sessions will 
be particularly fortunate in the num- 
ber of speakers of national import- 
ance who will be heard at various 
times. No less a personage than Gov- 
ernor Olsen of Minnesota is on the 
list, as is also Honorable Garfield W. 
Brown, Insurance Commissioner for 
the State, who holds the position of 
President of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. Judge 
Henry T. Ronning, of Willmar, Min- 
nesota, is to talk on “legal Problems 
of the Farm Mutuals,” and Doctor V. 
N. Valgren, Senior Agricultural 
Economist of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, always to 
be relied on for an address of both 
practical and inspirational character, 
will draw on his great fund of ex- 
perience for the benefit of the dele- 
gates, and Honorable Henrik Ship- 
stead, United States Senator from 
Minnesota, noted for his eloquence 
and grasp of economic subjects, will 
be the drawing card for one of the 
evening sessions. 














Beyond these there will be a full 
complement of celebrities from the 
mutuals’ own field, and these will 
take a look at all horizons surround- 
ing the insurance business from wind- 
storm and hail underwriting to fire 
hazard, company management, in- 
spection, prevention, adjustment of 
values, problems of finance, automo- 
tive and compensation questions, ac- 
turarial data, the best methods of sell- 
ing mutual coverage and a dozen 
other items of live current import- 
ance. It is expected that the question 
box meetings will be the most inter- 
esting of any held in years because 
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of the many queries growing out of 
new conditions which will have to be 
answered. 

The Federation Program will cen- 
ter around current mutual problems 
and have up for special consideration 
such subjects as The Direct and In- 
direct Effect of the N.I.R.A. Code 
on Insurance, Underwriting, Inspec- 
tions, Questions Created by Price 
Fluctuations, Reinsurance, Lessening 
of the Moral Hazard, Inland Marine 
Insurance, Aviation Insurance, Addi- 
tional Lines, and Mutual Successes 
During Depression Years. Speakers 
will be named in later announcements. 


1933 Mutual Advertising Conference 


DVERTISING will be found 

occupying an important posi- 

tion on the programs of the 
Annual Meetings of the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
and the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies when those 
two organizations are called to order 
in annual meeting at the Nicollet 
Hotel in Minneapolis on October 9th. 
In the lobby and public rooms of the 
hotel will be arranged an advertising 
exhibit to which practically every 
member company in the two associa- 
tions will contribute specimens of 
outstanding and business-getting ad- 
vertising material used by them dur- 
ing the past year. An “Advertising 
Conference,” attended by the execu- 
tives and advertising managers of the 
mutual companies, is scheduled to 
open on Monday evening October 
8th under the guidance of Walter E. 
Jackson, Advertising Manager, Grain 
Dealers National Mutual Fire Insur- 


ance Company of Indianapolis, as 
General Chairman. The Conference 
will continue over a period of four 
days with a presentation of formal 
papers by men well-known in the 
mutual advertising field and a series 
of round table conferences designed 
to interest and compel the attention 
of those who may have even a small 
interest in the advertising of a busi- 
ness frequently referred to as “An 
American Institution—Older Than 
The Nation Itself.” 


This is the third such advertising 
conference and exhibit sponsored by 
the associations within the American 
Mutual Alliance, the first having been 
held in Chicago in 1931 when a com- 
mittee composed of nationally known 
figures in the advertising business 
awarded bronze plaques and certifi- 
cates of merit to a number of the ex- 
hibitors. Again in Columbus in 1932 
an extensive exhibit held the atten- 
tion of delegates to the National Con- 
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vention and created much comment 
by reason of the excellence of the 
material displayed. 


YS 


LEN K. SHARP, Manager of the 

Advertising Department, Mill 
Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Awards for 
the Conference, announces that the 
judges selected to consider the adver- 
tising exhibits and make the awards 
of merit will be Professor Roland 
S. Vaile, Department of Marketing, 
University of Minnesota; Mr. T. 
Norman Williams, Advertising Man- 
ager, Minneapolis Journal, and Mr. 
Ward H. Olmsted, Olmsted-Hewitt 
Inc., advertising agency of Minneapo- 
lis. 


The managers of this year’s con- 
ference and exhibit anticipate even 
greater interest than heretofore and 
the proposed program just announced 
promises much for those contemplat- 
ing attendance. Mr. Carl Stone 
Crummett, Advertising Manager of 
the American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company of Boston, and 
Chairman of the Publicity Commit- 
tee for the Conference, in a recent 
communication to mutual advertis- 
ing managers says: 


“Alert men in charge of the advertising 
of mutual fire and casualty companies will 
recognize in Reed Jones and Hal Blakes- 
ley, who have consented to address the 
congress, two men who know advertising 
and can give helpful and valuable infor- 
mation from their store of experience on 
the subject of ‘Advertising Increases Sales 
For Mutual Fire and Casualty Companies,’ 
which is to be the conference theme. 

“Reed Jones, Assistant General Man- 


ager of the American Multigraph Corpo- 
ration, who refers to himself as a mechanic 
, - - 
(Continued on Page 30) 





Courtesy Burlington Railway. 


Approaching Minnesota Along the Mississippi Brings a Succession of Glorious Scenic Views. 
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Agent’s Advantage or Policy- 
Holder Satisfaction? 


ACK in the hectic days of the last Congress, not so 
far agone, there was at one time included in the 
banking bill a provision that Federal Reserve Banks 

should not have insurance departments. Ostensibly the 
purpose of this stipulation was to attack the old evil of 
the bank dictating which insurance company should write 
the policies on mortgaged property, and thus being ex- 
posed to the temptation of seeking the best commission 
arrangement instead of the best protection for the client. 
There was much to be said in favor of such a statute, 
for lenders of money in banking circles had too often 
looked on the profit side of this question. However, the 
trend of the financial world has been in the direction of 
clearing up such unethical practices, and the mutuals 
were content to give the circumstance a little more time 
to cure itself. 


Yet, for a few moments, at least, mutual insurance 
found itself in accord with the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in regarding with some favor the 
proposition to impel banks to be reasonable in their in- 
surance transactions. But there was a vast difference in 
the attitude of these two groups. The only purpose of 
the mutuals was to provide for free competition among 
all sorts of insurance carriers for business having to do 
with mortgaged property, and certainly there was no 
suggestion that the mutuals be favored in any case. 

ay 

N the other hand, the stock insurance agents’ organi- 

zation, during the course of its extensive campaign 
for the measure, put vim and vigor into an entirely 
different argument. Their concern was not for the pol- 
icyholder, but for the agent who would miss his com- 
mission if the banks wrote the business. There was no 
complaint that the banks did not give as good service as 
the agents, or better, nor was there any reason ad- 
vanced why the agent should handle the writing of busi- 
ness, other than that there was a commission involved 
and that an individual instead of the bank should col- 
lect it. 


It was notable that the National Association of In- 
surance Agents made no mention of ordinary real estate 
offices or small-time money-lenders who hang on with a 


death grip to the idea that commission is the first con- 
sideration in placing the insurance on mortgaged prop- 
erty, the owners of which have come to them for 
guidance, There are few, if any, cases on record where 
such a combined money-lender and insurance agent has 
yielded to the plea of the property owner that he be 
allowed to buy his policy where he chose, in a mutual 
company of unquestioned standing with which he had 
had satisfactory dealings for many years previous. The 
test was not whether the mutual company was sound— 
the deciding factor was that in order to be approved a 
company must give the money-lender a substantial per- 
centage of the insurance premium. 

Even within the agents’ organization itself there has 
recently been some expression of doubt as to whether 
the American Agency system can long survive under 
pressure of modern conditions. Certainly if there is to 
be a continuation of emphasis on money made instead 
of service given, the doubt may soon resolve itself into a 
certainty that antiquated methods must yield to the spirit 
of the new deal. Some beginning has been made on this 
by the advocacy of a few of the higher type of stock 
insurance agents that incompetent and greedily selfish 
men be eliminated from the business of soliciting insur- 
ance—which is a consummation devoutly to be wished 
in all branches of this important section of the enterprise 
of protecting the nation’s property. 


Sa 


T may well be inquired what is a fair estimate of the 
service which an insurance agent should give his 

client and his company. Primarily, he should first be 
concerned with bringing a good company and a good 
property owner together, There is an element of unfair- 
ness if either of these elements is lacking in a transaction. 
Further, he should see to it that the insuring party is 
both adequately covered and not over-insured. He should 
be familiar with every detail of the risk and be of such 
intelligence and experience as to be able to suggest to 
the policyholder all possible means to bring premiums 
down to the lowest level consistent with the ultimate 
hazard. He should diplomatically insist that premiums 
are paid promptly and keep a sharp lookout to see that 
expiration dates are not neglected by his clients. It is 
submitted that the average agent pays little attention to 
any of these elements except the last one. When there 
is more premium in sight, he is “Johnny on the spot” for 
the sake of his percentage, but as to the rest of it, let 
the buyer (and for that matter the company, also) beware. 
Too many times the slogan has been: “Get the money 
and pass along to the next commission.” And as our 
readers will remember, we have always been ready to 
complement the well-prepared and conscientious agent, 
whether stock or mutual, If it is a surprise to some 
stock partisans that there are mutuals which operate on 
the agency plan, this is just another evidence that the 
stock representatives should be better informed. There 
is this difference, however : the mutual agents are selected 
for quality; and, by the very nature of the mutual busi- 
ness, commissions remain secondary. 

Competition is the life of trade, and it is believed that 
under the ministrations of the NRA more attention will 
be paid by the public to the actual quality and value of 
the wares they buy. If prices rise, as it seems they are 
bound to do, more insurance will have to be taken out 
on given hazards, and the owner will be more keen to 
look around and be sure he gets his money’s worth. In 
such a world, it will be harder and harder for the stock 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Lifelights Against a Business Background 
Reading Today in The Light of Yesterday 


our history as a nation, and, in- 

deed, in the much longer history ] 
of the human rac e, there is probably 
no more interesting, no more in- 
structive display for eyes that can see 
and understand than that which illus- 
trates the social evolution of man- 
kind in the Hall of Social Science at 
Chicago’s Century of Progress Ex- 
position, 


Le at the present juncture in 


[ am not going to try to describe 
it. Adequate description would take 
more space than can be spared. [ com- 
mend its study to those who want to 
view the problems and possibilities of 
the present and the immediate future 
against the background of milleniums 
of struggle through which man has 
wrought his way to new and challeng- 
ing frontiers. Only in the perspective 
of the centuries which lie behind can 
we hope to appraise with any intel- 
ligent appreciation the forces and 
tendencies that are now shaping the 
tomorrow of civilization. Only in the 
light of experience can we hope to 
recognize the perils and the promise 
of the road that lies before us. 


SOR 


NE of the things that inevitably 

must impress us is the constancy 
of change. Man has never been con- 
tent to remain static. From the days 
of the cave dweller down to the era 
of the skyscraper penthouse, man has 
been an inveterate experimenter in 
improving his situation. His exper- 
iments have not always been success- 
ful, but in the main and the long 
run they have given him a larger 
mastery over his environment and a 
greater security and comfort in re- 
lation to those dangers and disadvan- 
tages which arise fromcauses 
external to himself. A second thing 
that will impress us is that the rate 
of change has accelerated with the 
passage of time. That is the inevit- 
able consequence of man’s growth in 
knowledge and intelligence. The ad- 
vent of science tremendously speeded 
up what we call progress. <A third 
thing we cannot fail to note is that 
change increasingly affects the social, 
economic and_ political organization 
of human life. In that organization 
the fundamental and most moving 
fact is the relation of the prevailing 
method of making a livelihood to the 
welfare and security of its members. 
The tendency has been for a few to 
obtain a monoply of welfare and 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


security, and for the many to strive 
constantly for a larger share of what 
the few have acquired. That has 
been a cause of social instability. 


NDER pressure the few make 


concessions. They come to 
terms with the many. Laws are 
changed; governmental forms are 


changed; human relations take on 
new aspects. We have what is called 
social evolution. But when the few 
are stubborn; when they refuse to 
recognize that conditions have been 
altered by discovery, invention and 
the spread of enlightenment; when 
they insist on buttressing themselves 
in their positions of privilege, evolu- 
tion is apt to become revolution, For 
revolution is merely evolution accel- 
erated by the high pressure resulting 
from resistance to the readjustment 
which changed conditions require. It 
is standpatters, and not radicals, who 
precipitate revolutions. Plug the 
spout of the kettle and the lid will 
blow off. 


Social evolution is much to be 
preferred to social revolution; be- 
cause the former may come about un- 
der the direction of intelligence and 
reason, but the latter is too often an- 
imated by unthinking passion, under 
the drive of which both sides suffer 
much more than is necessary. 


Studying the exhibit which set us 
on this train of thought, so pertinent 
to our immediate experience, we will 
certainly note that the tendency of 
social evolution has been toward col- 
lective action, and away from in- 
dividualism. That was inevitable in 
the very nature of man’s advance in 
the use of machinery and in the de- 
velopment of urban communities 
where millions of persons live in 
interdependence. The rugged indi- 
vidualist, so often idolized as typical 
of American life, became involun- 
tarily a potent instrumentality for 
promoting collectivism. By enter- 
prise, shrewdness, and a masterful- 
ness that was often indifferent to the 
rights of rivals or the welfare of the 
masses, he acquired a collective cap- 
ital—that is to say a capital derived 
from the labor of others whom he 
directed and whom he provided with 
the tools and materials for their work. 
His wealth, constituting economic 


power, was not obtainable by indi- 
vidual effort, however rugged. It 
could only be obtained by a rugged 
individualism taking toll from the 
product of collective energy. It is 
not surprising that presently the col- 
lective energy which he was employ- 
ing should begin to think and act 
collectively for the improvement of 
its own lot. Nor is it surprising that 
the rugged individualist should pres- 
ently seek the aid of other rugged 
individualists in protecting a common 
interest in a system which had made 
them privileged persons. 


We may assume with some cer- 
tainty that the principle of collectiv- 


ism is inherent in the type of 
civilization which man’s inventive 
genius has created. To recognize 


that fact frankly is to be mentally 
prepared for readjustment, and so 
less likely to suffer serious jolt from 
the angry clashing of opposing 
groups. For it is obvious that be- 
tween the collectivism of wealth and 
the collectivism of labor an under- 
standing must be reached more 
closely in accord with the common 
right of both to welfare and security 
if social evolution is to proceed peace- 
fully and intelligently. 


Sy 


O bring about that understanding 

it is the present effort of govern- 
ment in the United States. No other 
agency can accomplish it, and the 
effort cannot be postponed. Those 
who-can read the present in the light 
of the past, and who are sincerely 
desirous of establishing an equitably 
distributed and sincere measure of 
national prosperity will facilitate the 
work of the government by loyal co- 
operation, 








Ready for Hanging 
“The prisoner looks the picture of de- 
jection.” 
“Yes, and he says he’s been framed.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Modest 
Ess—“Why don’t you wear calico any 
more ?” 
FLo 


print.”— 





“Oh, I just hate to ‘see myself in 
-The Cornell Widou 


A Common Trouble 

“T got a letter from my husband from 
Paris.” 

“How is he getting on with the French 
people?” 

“He says they are very nice and polite, 
but they don’t seem to understand their 
own language.”—Baltimore American. 
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Editorial 


(Continued from Page 16) 


insurance agent to whine about hav- 
ing contributed to the erection of a 
soldier’s monument in the home town 
and thus being entitled to reimburse 
himself for his patriotic act by col- 
lecting from the community, regard- 
less of the company he represents, 
or the service he gives. It will not 
be so easy either for the brother-in- 
law, the nephew, or the neighbor 
down the street to plead for business 
on the grounds that he is handy close 
by and he might have to go to work 
for a living if insurance business didn’t 
naturally drift his way because he 
slaps everybody on the back and calls 
him by his first name. The insurance 
agent, if he is to have prestige in the 
business world, must resolve to con- 
duct himself as a business man. A 
Ford automobile dealer does not holler 
“boycott” every time an erstwhile 
customer buys a Chevrolet on the 
other side of Main Street. A lawyer 
does not cut a former client off his 
shopping list because his butcher, 
baker, or candle-stick maker engages 
an attorney in a distant town to give 
specialized advice. A grocer does not 
weep crocodile tears in full view of 
all passers-by when a housewife is 
seen going into another store in 
search of better buys; rather than 
that, he checks up on his own stock 
to make it as attractive in quality and 
price as that of his competitor. But 
the stock insurance agent of the 
greedy type, who is now threatening 
to ruin his own business, is wont to 
blame someone else for his troubles 
and stands on the corner wailing like 
Jeremiah with none of that good 
prophet’s cause for grief. 


> a 


REED has always tried to stand 

in the way of progress. Every 
era in which the world has advanced 
has been marked by the removal of 
some such obstruction as certain stock 
insurance groups and agents’ organi- 
zations have so long maintained in 
the center of the business highway. 
It is high time that one who takes out 
insurance, particularly on mortgaged 
property, be relieved of the necessity 
of going on a long detour fraught 
with extra trouble and expense be- 
cause some banker or broker insists 
on chiseling out his own particular 
commission. 








The Minneapolis Convention Will 
the 


Fire Insurance. 


Attention of Mutual 
Plan to Attend. 


Focus 
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Personnel Changes In Mutual Companies 


HE past month witnessed changes 

in the executive personnel of 
several of the mutual companies. 
Thomas G. McCracken, after leaving 
the Retail Hardware, was elected to 
the post of vice-president of the Na- 
tional Retailers, while R. J. Grant, 
formerly vice president in charge of 
production for the Retail Hardware, 
became general manager of that com- 
pany. Chase Smith, who has been in 
active charge of the National Retail- 





THOMAS G. McCRACKEN 








CHASE M. SMITH 





R. J. GRANT 


ers and the fire insurance activities 
of the Kemper group and prominent 
in the councils of the Federation, will 
now devote himself entirely to the 
legal department of the Kemper com- 
panies. 

Mr. McCracken is president of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies and vice president of the 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies, as well as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Commissioners 
of the American Mutual Alliance. He 
is also a vice president and member 
of the executive committee of the 
Improved Risk Mutuals. He entered 
the service of the Retail Hardware 
Mutual in 1900, and subsequently 
became secretary and manager. 

Mr. Smith was for a number of 
years with the Illinois Insurance De- 
partment, which he left to engage in 
the practice of insurance law. He 
came with the Kemper organization 
in 1920. 


Mr. Grant has been active in the 
fire and casualty fields of insurance 
for twenty-two years. He associated 
with the Retail Hardware Mutual in 
1920 and since that time has served 
as field representative, divisional sales 
manager and assistant manager for 
the company and its associated group, 
the Federal Hardware & Implement 


Mutuals. 
Osa 


Van Schaick to Lawyers 


NE of the outstanding speeches 

delivered before the newly or- 
ganized insurance section of the 
American Bar Association was writ- 
ten by George S. Van Schaick, New 
York Superintendent of Insurance, 
and read by Howard Spencer, coun- 
sel of the New York department. 
Taking as his title, “Some Legal As- 
pects of Insurance Administration,” 
Superintendent Van Schaick first 
commented on the various functions 
of the present-day insurance com- 
missioners and the wide powers which 
have been given these officials during 
the economic crisis. 


The great bulk of the address was 
concerned with the problem present- 
ed to the insurance commissioners 
in the liquidation of failed compa- 
nies doing business in a number of 
states. The subject was treated by 
Superintendent Van Schaick in his 
talk before the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. Proceed- 
ing along the same logical lines, Mr. 
Van Schaick points out the advan- 
tages to be gained through the appli- 
cation of a national law to regulate 
insurance company liquidations. 
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; Photo by International 
Soctal Insurance Has a Large Field in Promoting the Welfare of Workers in Industrial Plants. 
Leaving a Big Factory After the Five O'clock Whistle. 
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Here is a View of the Home-Going Crowd 


Social Insurance In The United States 


What.It Means, Its Present Status, and Its Relation 


HEN several years ago a 

teacher of insurance took steps 

to begin a course of social in- 
surance at his university he found his 
first job must be to explain what he 
was talking about. The very expres- 
sion was foreign to persons informed 
much better than average in the 
fields of economics and sociology. For 
this there are several good reasons. 
We Americans in these matters are 
like the peasant of Voltaire who was 
surprised in his old age to discover 
that all his life he had been speaking 
prose. More or less we know about 
the insurances that abroad are 
lumped together as social, but we 
know them separately and not as part 
of a homogeneous group. We have 
watched them develop one by one, 
each to meet a particular situation, 
and the outlines of each have been 
dimmed and confused in the smoke 
and battle of emotion and partisan- 
ship. We see the trees of workmen's 
compensation and old age pensions 
but not the woods called social in- 
surance. In this country workmen’s 
compensation is the dean of social in- 
surances, but nearly every circum- 


to Private Insurance 
By DR. C. A. KULP 


Professor of Insurance 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


stance of its history and development 
has contributed to conceal the rela- 
tionship. It succeeded immediately 
and naturally the old employers’ lia- 
bility insurance was and is written 
by the same carriers; in all but a 
very few of our states it has been 
written by private insurance com- 
panies, it has generally been han- 
dled by the same company personnel 
and the same machinery as any other 
casualty insurance like automobile 
and steam boiler. Extensive permis- 
sion of the privilege to self-insure has 
taken the emphasis off its compulsory 
feature. For years compensation 
stood as the only exemplar in this 
country of the class of insurance 
known as social, and its very isola- 
tion seems to have made it appear an 
exception rather than a precedent in 
the American way of doing things. 
In this country we had not a single 
permanent compensation statute un- 
til 1911, and the first ten years of 
compensation experience from the 


carriers’ viewpoint was a_ halcyon 
time of rising payrolls and under- 
writing profits. The country and the 
companies took workmen's compen- 
sation in stride as the best immedi- 
ate Solution to a situation that had 
proved itself clearly intolerable for a 
civilized people. Of the ultimate im- 
plications and repercussions there was 
at the time hardly the shadow of sus- 
picion. Nor is it easy to make a sim- 
ple definition of social insurance, 
even for Europe where the general 
attitude on social and economic ques- 
tions is more clearly defined. In a 
country such as ours, at this very in- 
stant struggling in the vortex of a 
conflict between old ways of living 
and doing business and new, there is 
as yet no general point of view on this 
any more than on other matters of 
national policy. Partisans pull and 
haul, the decision is in doubt, the only 
certainty is the hullabaloo of the 
present. 
DOD 


Social Insurance Defined 
HE best working definition of so- 
cial insurance—at least for the 
United States—is one which includes 
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all formal social devices imposed or 
recommended by the state and in- 
tended to protect the lower income 
classes. This definition may at first 
appear to fit the various candidates 
for admission to social insurance clas- 
sification loosely, but it is the only 
one which fits them all. It sets up 
only 2 indispensable prerequisites for 
ranking: (1) the feature of state 
auspices, and (2) the feature of 
lower-income beneficiaries. No scheme 
of social protection, no matter how 
liberal the definition, would omit 
either. We have purposely used the 
expression “state auspices” instead 
of state operation, to catch every pos- 
sible candidate. The state does not 
have to compel or sell insurance to 
make it social; otherwise we should 
have to bar workmen’s compensation 
in this country, which no one has ever 
suggested. It is sufficient that the 
state originate the impulse for a pro- 
tective scheme; it need not go on to 
operate or pay for it. Government 
subsidies of a private insurance 
scheme, as for unemployment in the 
Ghent plan abroad, provide a practi- 
cal illustration of a social insurance 
plan under state auspices but not 
state-operated. In matters as broad 
and deep as these, where the only 
purpose is to help those who have 
trouble in helping themselves, the 
form or even the legal basis of the 
plan of protection is not the import- 
ant factor. Our definition of social 
insurance centers on the beneficiary 
who gets and the source which gives ; 
within it fall comfortably workmen’s 
compensation of every variety, com- 
pulsory and voluntary health insur- 
ance, mothers’ assistance grants, state 
unemployment insurance and even 
compulsory automobile insurance. Of 
course, from the standpoint of the 
beneficiary minor exceptions occur in 
every category. Persons in relatively 
high income classes may sometimes 
elect a voluntary protective plan but 
the average beneficiary even of volun- 
tary health insurance is the same per- 
son by and large as the average work- 
men’s compensation beneficiary. On 
the other hand it does not include a 
number of insurances whose princi- 
pal beneficiaries are practically the 
same as of any social insurance 
scheme, but whose auspices are en- 
tirely private. Private unemployment 
benefit plans, group life and accident 
insurance, industrial life insurance, 
group pensions and cooperative ar- 
rangements to purchase medical care 
are important ways by which millions 
of persons in lower income and social 
strata provide or have provided for 
them bulwarks against serious risks. 
They are none the less valuable for 
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their origin, save that being volun- 
tary they are not sure. The point is 
that they are not social insurance. 

This definition of social insurance 
leaves out at least seven other possible 
prerequisites that are often import- 
ant but not exclusive. Four or even 
five of these may be characteristic of 
a particular social insurance, but we 
eliminate them from our definition in 
the interest of accurate discussion. 
Some of them feature every plan of 
social insurance. They are: 


USUAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 

3. The feature of actuarial accuracy 
of rates of contribution and benefit. 

4. The feature of contractual guaran- 
tee to the beneficiary, and of the solvency 
of the fund from which benefits are paid. 
This feature ties closely to that of actu- 
arial accuracy, but is not identical with 
it. Rates of benefit and contribution may 
be correct to the cent and still be dissi- 
pated by improper investment or other 
faults of management. 


5. The feature of government insur- 
ance. 

The feature of provision of pro- 
tection at cost. This feature may at first 
appear to be identical with the feature 
of government insurance but is not. Mu- 
tual carriers, state funds and reciprocal 
exchanges sell workmen’s compensation 
under private auspices. 


= 


7. The feature of compulsion. This 
additional feature comes closer to in- 
clusion in our definition than any other 
but does not quite make the grade by the 
practical test. . 

8. The feature Of social incidence, or 
the placing of the burden of the cost of 
the scheme on the state or on society. 

9. The feature of pooled funds. 


Let us see, very briefly, why pre- 
requisites 3 to 9 are too strict for 
inclusion in a practical definition of 
social insurance, particularly for this 
country. Every institution must be 
judged in the light of the conditions 
in which it must work. We are not 
defining social insurance in any ideal 
sense, but in terms of this country 
now and for the next ten years. 


oP 


HE insurance actuary says at 

once and in the main correctly 
that, alone of all the social insurances 
we have mentioned above, workmen’s 
compensation and automobile liabil- 
ity (and perhaps old age pensions) 
only meet the prerequisite of actuarial 
accuracy. His idea of insurance is 
one grounded first and last on statisti- 
cal and actuarial precision, and he 
considers hopeless from the start any 
attempt to draw up schemes for pay- 
ing unemployment compensation. For 
example there does not even exist, he 
says, a body of information which he 
can explore for the purpose of deter- 
mining the fluctuations of unemploy- 
ment or the cost of money benefits. 
He strongly suspects that if there 





were data they would be deficient ; in 
their utter absence he never even 
starts to make rates. 


Actuarial accuracy, it is well to 
consider, however, is a relative mat- 
ter. Degrees of accuracy shade off 
from the machine precision of the 
life tables to the “sky-poker” of rain 
insurance or insurance of other highly 
uncertain hazards which are freely 
sold by regulation carriers or indi- 
vidual underwriters at Lloyds. Also 
the position of an insurance is not 
necessarily fixed, it slides back and 
forth on the scale of actuarial accu- 
racy; usually it begins at the “sky- 
poker” end and slowly achieves ac- 
tuarial respectability. But sometimes 
as with workmen’s compensation, it 
begins well and loses actuarial caste. 
Some of the troubles with workmen’s 
compensation rate-making are politi- 
cal, some are competitive; but to a 
degree greater than at any time since 
the war the actuary doesn’t know 
what rate to charge. No greater ac- 
tuarial absurdity is possible than that 
involved in the current procedure of 
using a single year for setting com- 
pensation rate levels. Only a counsel 
of despair would resort to it. In the 
past outsiders and even actuaries 
have often confused rate-adequacy 
and even rate-redundancy with rate- 
accuracy. To a considerable extent 
the life actuary gets unearned credit 
from this very confusion. Neverthe- 
less it must be accepted that there 
are differences in degree of statistical 
and actuarial accuracy that amount to 
a tremendous difference in kind. The 
unemployment risk is at one end of 
the scale and that end is not statisti- 
cally the safe one. It is no argument 
to say, as some proponents of social 
insurance do say, that in this respect 
all insurances are alike ; that rates are 
lowered and raised when they prove 
inaccurate and so they must be for 
unemployment and other social risks. 
This is to leave out the vital differ- 
ence in scope and motive between so- 
cial and other insurance risks. A pri- 
vate carrier can choose and reject 
business, it can work on an experi- 
mental scale, it can wholly abandon 
a line it does not wish to continue, 
and its business generally affects not 
the entire voting population but a 
small segment of the better-to-do. Yet 
one would not wish to exclude un- 
employment insurance as a kind of 
social insurance, no matter what the 
actuarial drawbacks. Unemployment 
insurance is the name given to a 
score of far-flung and immensely im- 
portant schemes operating through- 
out the world for meeting the first 
shock of joblessness. They may be 
impossible, they may fail, in fact in 











terms of their original objectives they 
now are failing. But they exist, and 
for the present purpose it would be 
a quibble to insist they are not insur- 
ance. Unemployment insurance must 
be admitted as social on every practi- 
cal consideration. 

It follows from the actuarial na- 
ture of a number of social insurance 
risks that it is not honestly possible 
to guarantee by contract a definite 
schedule of payments to beneficiaries. 
It is true that, as with the German 
unemployment insurance plan, these 
payments have as a matter of fact 
been guaranteed and with the best 
and most honest motives in the world. 
It is true also that the state may 
openly or tacitly promise to make up 
deficits in the insurance fund. This 
has been the experience of the 
British unemployment insurance 
scheme which has been subsidized di- 
rectly and by loans that can never be 
repaid. Some day it may prove prac- 
tically impossible to bear the cost of 
our American state old age pension 
schemes, and the solemn promises of 
our legislatures dishonored. Every 
workmen’s compensation law which 
requires insurance intends to guaran- 
tee benefits; these guarantees are 
broken in depression and out, and the 
further protection intended by these 
laws of reserving right of action 
against the employer often turns out 
to be worthless. Nevertheless all of 
these insurances are properly called 
social; the motive of protection by 
the state meets our test, whatever the 
failure in the machinery provided. 

Still less may we insist that the 
feature of solvency be made a pre- 
requisite of social insurance. There 
is no assurance in this country that 
a state can be held legally responsible 
for the obligations of the state fund 
which sells compensation insurance 
to employers. Some states in fact have 
statutes which specifically disown 
such responsibility. When support 
for a social insurance plan comes 
from public taxes, as is universally 
the case in this country with old age 
pensions, the question of solvency 
hardly arises apart from the solvency 
of the state or county maintaining the 
pensions. The principal means by 
which government in this country 
seeks to secure the solvency of insur- 
ance carriers, public and private, is 
through regulation of investments. 
This regulation has proven at times 
insufficient even for the insurance 
most closely safeguarded, life. We 
can hardly require solvency as a 
standard for unemploymentand health 
insurance. 

The test of government sale of in- 
surance is not universal either; in 
this country for example the great 
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majority of workmen's compensation 
risks are written by private carriers. 
In fact it can hardly be said that there 
is insurance in the sense of policies 
and contracts in the case of old age 
pensions, which in this country are 
outright grants by the state to the 
dependent aged selected by a need 
test. The so-called reserve plan for 
meeting the unemployment risk like- 
wise does not involve insurance in the 
formal sense. As we shall see it 
means essentially investment of the 
individual funds of employers by a 
state officer. 


Insurance at Cost. Private capital 
continues to carry the bulk of the 
workmen's compensation risk in this 
country, and whether all these car- 
riers make profits or not, their motive 
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is profit-seeking. At the same time 
mutual provision of life, property 
and casualty insurance supplies the 
condition of protection at cost for 
hazards clearly not social. 

An ideal definition of social insur- 
ance would include the feature of 
compulsion. Most social insurances, 
at least on paper, are compulsory. The 
majority of our American states re- 
quire insurance of the compensation 
risk but almost without exception per- 
mit as one method the carrying of the 
risk by the employer as a self-insurer. 
For most self-insurers a far more ac- 
curate name for this practice would 
be simply exemption, that used in 
Pennsylvania where nearly one-half 
of all employees are employed by ex- 
empted employers. Also it is an open 
secret that in most states there oc- 


Provision for Old Age is a Problem Pressing for Solution by Some Better 
Means than Mere Charity. 
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cur thousands of violations of the 
compulsory insurance provision, prin- 
cipally by small, financially irrespon- 
sible and migratory employers — so 
that practically this very important 
form of social insurance is not at all 
compulsory. Then, too, the prerequi- 
site of compulsion would bar every 
scheme of social protection on a vol- 
untary basis, however great the stim- 
ulus by the state or however weighty 
its financial contribution. The prob- 
able direction of American experi- 
menting with unemployment indem- 
nity appears, as we shall see, to be in 
the direction of reserves as distin- 
guished from pooled and guaranteed 
funds. These reserves may be com- 
pulsory; they may not be, as in the 
Wisconsin law. Finally we should 
have to leave out of our list old age 
pensions because in the United States 
we have chosen to treat old age in- 
demnity as a privilege rather than a 
right; and if we ever take on health 
insurance its most likely form will be 
some system of individual savings or 
reserves, probably not compulsory. 


owen 


- society takes the position that a 
risk, such as that of unemploy- 
ment, is entirely dissociated from per- 
sonal causes the logical arrangement 
for carrying the financial burden of 
a scheme of indemnity for losses re- 
sulting from that risk is to place them 
on the group. In practice society 
rarely bears the whole load. There 
may be countervailing reasons for 
making the employer or employee or 
both share this burden—to stimulate 
employment stabilization in the case 
of the first, to minimize malingering 
in the second. The burden may be 
too great for the state alone. Or it 
may be decided that the causes of the 
risk are not entirely social, and the 
scheme of contribution is framed 
roughly in proportion to the several 
responsibilities. The American atti- 
tude to date has been to assess the 
whole burden, in the first instance at 
least, on society, either through the 
state or the price structure. It is 
curious that the country which has 
always prided itself on its rugged in- 
dividualism should be the only coun- 
try in the world without exception to 
put the burden of social insurance 
entirely on society. Our workmen’s 
compensation premiums, with only 
very minor exceptions, are assessed 
directly on the employer, who is in- 
vited to reimburse himself if he can 
in his selling costs. The cost of old 
age pensions is in every state on the 
taxpayer. We have as yet only one 
unemployment insurance law; this 


imposes the entire cost on the em- 
ployer. The reasons for this anomaly 
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are the American instinct for quick 
action (which explains why we do 
not build up an actuarial system of 
old age pensions contributed to by 
the beneficiary), and for administra- 
tive simplicity. Whether these con- 
siderations will weigh in the future 
as they have in the past is very doubt- 
ful. The majority of unemployment 
insurance bills that have been pro- 
posed within the past year provide 
for contribution by employer and em- 
ployee. Also to judge by current de- 
velopments, health insurance, when, 
as and if it comes in the United States 
will be largely contributory, perhaps 
entirely divorced from state support. 

Finally proponents of the proposed 
Ohio unemployment plan insist it is 
one of insurance, since it includes the 
feature of pooled funds. Insurance 
in the formal sense certainly includes 
pooling. Its very basis is the com- 
bining of individual risks and the use 
of the law of average to secure stabil- 
ity and safety. But just as surely the 
Ohio plan leaves, out other features 
of formal insurance; actuarial rates 
and a guarantee of solvency. If the 
Ohio plan is put into operation it will 
nevertheless be social insurance and 
nothing else. 

Of this array of four social insur- 
ances, Americans know most about 
workmen’s compensation. Unemploy- 
ment insurance under state auspices 
remains still a plan on paper; moth- 
ers’ assistance and old age pensions, 
though their scope and influence are 
considerable, are so similar in certain 
respects to ordinary poor relief as to 
have escaped separate attention ex- 
cept from social workers. The cov- 
erage of workmen’s compensation 
even after twenty years is still far 
from all-inclusive. There are even 
today four states with no law of any 





description, every state excludes from 
one to a dozen occupations, workers 
in small plants or the public are often 
not covered, and the entire class of 
interstate employees is left out by in- 
terpretation. Imperfect as the system 
is, there has not been a single recom- 
mendation from any source (except 
perhaps indirectly in Arizona) that 
we abandon or even seriously modify 
it. The ideal of quick and modest 
payment for loss of wages resulting 
from industrial injury is nowhere 
perfectly achieved. It is a serious 
question at the moment as to who 
shall write those compensation risks 
which are not desired by any carrier ; 
rates are rising and will surely con- 
tinue to rise—but changes in com- 
pensation will be in technic only and 
compensation is so far in advance of 
a system depending on litigation in 
the courts as to make comparison of 
the two methods of indemnity absurd. 


So 


HE importance, for the present 

discussion, of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance in this country 
is that it provides a working model 
of a going social insurance institution, 
and one that we know works with 
American conditions. It is neither 
German nor English but native. In 
Germany insurance is provided by 
compulsory formation of employer- 
employee mutual companies, in Eng- 
land it is voluntary and in practice 1s 
bought from private carriers ex- 
clusively. It has remained for us in 
this country to permit private capital 
to provide the entire insurance ma- 
chinery (as in most states) or to pro- 
vide out-and-out state insurance, 
either exclusive or competitive. 
American experience with state in- 


(Continued on page 28) 








STATUS 


OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


We arrange here the summarized characteristics of the social insurances now 
operating in the Continental United States: 








Kind of Insurance Number Approximate Year First 
States Number of Plan Started 
in Operation Eligibles in U. 
Workmen’s Compensation 44 25 000 000 1911 
Mothers’ Assistance Grants 46 — 1911 
Old Age Pensions 25 49 000 000 1923 
Compulsory Automobile Liab. 1 2 000 000 1925 
Unemployment 1* 350 000 1933* 
* Original date of effect, July 1, 1933, postponed indefinitely. 
Kind of Actuar- Guaran- Govt.- Does Bene- Compul- Pooled 
Insurance ially teed Admin- ficiary Con- sory? Fund? 
Accurate? Payments? istered? tribute? 
W. C. Yes Yes No, in ma- No Yes, but Yes 
jority of much self- 
states ins. 
M.A. G. — — Yes No — _ 
O. A. P. -— _ Yes No — _ 
ae Yes Yes Partly No Yes Yes 
ae —_ No Partly No () No 


(*) Law elective in form, but compulsory unless a designated number of employees 
are covered by voluntary plans prior to a given date. 
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Accidents to Parents Often Project Legal Problems Into a Child's Future. 


The Child’s Right To Sue 


Settlements Affecting the Standing of Infants 
in Actions Arising From Tort Claims 


O subject, perhaps, is more 
burdensome to the casualty 
claims adjuster than the rights 

of infants arising from claims sound- 
ing in tort. Proper and valid re- 
leases are essential, in view of the 
fact that the tort claim survives be- 
yond the date when the infant 
reaches majority; for example, in 
Ohio, for two years thereafter, thus 
making it possible to be compelled to 
try a damage suit as long as twenty- 
three years after the injury occurs. 


A recent occasion has taken the 
author of this article into an exten- 
sive examination of the rights and 
survival thereof of injured unborn 
infants. The subject is one of which 
every casualty claim adjuster ought 
to have a knowledge, and is a timely 
subject for discussion. We shall also 
treat of methods ordinarily used in 
settlements with minors and the ef- 
fectiveness of releases attempted to 
be taken in connection with such set- 
tlements. 


Rights of infants begin with their 
conception. The nature and extent 
of rights of unborn infants vary as 
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to the kind and character of the 
rights; and there is contrariety of 
opinion in the courts concerning the 
same, as will be shown in this discus- 
sion. We start the discussion with 
the rights of infants en ventre sa 
mere. The rights of infants arising 
from negligence of doctors, nurses or 
midwives at birth are not discussed. 

1. Rights of Infants en Ventre sa 
Mere. 

The property rights of infants en 
ventre sa mere rested on the fiction 
that they were considered as in 
being. They are deemed to be in 
esse for inheritance purposes, wheth- 
er by descent, devise, or under stat- 
ute of distribution (Tyler on Infancy 
and Coverture (1882), p. 223). 

We shall treat the subject from the 
following viewpoints : 

First. Liability at common law. 

Second. (lability as affected by 
contract with the mother. 

Third. Liability as affected by 
statutory provisions, 


Fourth. Right of unborn child to 
recover for wrongful death of its 
father. 


Ooo 


Liability at Common Law. 
ERHIAPS the rule, at common 
law, is best stated in Allaire v. St. 

Luke’s Hospital, 184 Il. 359 (1900). 

“That a child before birth is, in fact, 
a part of the mother and is only severed 
from her at birth, cannot, we think, be 
successfully disputed. The doctrine of the 
civil law and the ecclesiastic and admiralty 
courts, therefore, that an unborn child may 
be regarded as in esse for some purposes, 
when for its benefit, is a mere legal fiction, 
which, so far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, has not been indulged in by the 
courts of common law to the extent of al- 
lowing an action by an infant for injuries 
occasioned before its birth. If the action 
can be maintained, it necessarily follows 
that an infant may maintain an action 
against its own mother for injuries oc- 
casioned by the negligence of the mother 
while pregnant with it.” (p. 368.) 

In Lipps, an infant, v. Milwaukee 
Electric Ry. and Light Co., 159 N. 
W. 916 (1916), in dismissing the 
case, the court say: 


“Quotations have been made from some 
of the foregoing cases, not necessarily for 
approval but to show the trend of judicial 
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thought concerning the question. It will be 
noticed that in all cases, though courts 
have differed as to the grounds of denial, 
the right to maintain the action has been 
negatived. All, however, so far as expres- 
sion is found therein, agree that no cause 
of action accrues to an infant for injuries 
received before it could be born viable. 
Such is the present case. * * * Since a non- 
viable child cannot exist separate from 
its mother, it must, in the law of torts, 
be regarded as a part of its mother, and 
hence, being incapable of a separate exist- 
ence, it is not an independent person or 
being to whom separate rights can accrue, 
Its rights are merged in those of the 
mother of whom it forms a part. 

We go no further than the facts of the 
case require, and hold that no cause of 
action accrues to an infant im ventre sa 
mere for injuries received before it could 
be born viable. 

Very cogent reasons may be urged for 
a contrary rule, where the infant is viable, 
and especially so in case where the de- 
fendant, being a doctor or midwife, has 
negligently injured an unborn child. As 
to such cases we express no opinion.” 


(p. 335.) 


In the case of Drobner, an infant, 
v. Peters, 230 N. Y. 220 (1921), the 
court, in holding no liability, states: 

“The reasons given to defeat recovery in 
such a case are: Lack of authority; prac- 
tical inconvenience and possible injuries; 
no separate entity apart from the mother, 
and therefore no duty of care; no person 
nor human being in esse at the time of the 
accident. They are not absolutely conclu- 
sive against the infant en ventre sa mere 
* * * | When justice or convenience re- 
quires, the child in the womb is dealt with 
as a human being, although physically it is 
a part of the mother, but the law has been 
fairly settled, during its centuries of 
growth, against the beneficence of an arti- 
ficial rule of liability for personal injuries 
sustained by it. 

“The modern tendency of decided cases 
is to ignore fictions and deal with things as 
they are. At common law, a cause of 
action for personal injuries did not sur- 
vive if death resulted from another’s neg- 
ligence or wrongful act. Lord Campbell’s 
Act, passed in England in 1846, and fol- 
lowed in this state (Code Cov. Prec., Sec. 
1905) was necessary to correct this omis- 
sion. May this court attach an unnatural 
meaning to simple words and hold, inde- 
pendently of statute, that a cause of action 
for pre-natal injuries is reserved to the 
child until the moment of its birth, and 
then accrues? The formulation of such a 
principle of legal liability against prece- 
dent and practice may be a tempting task, 
to which sympathy and natural justice 
point the way; but I cannot bring myself 
to the conclusion that plaintiff has a cause 
of action at common law. The injuries 
were, when inflicted, injuries to the moth- 
er. No liability can arise therefrom ex- 
cept out of a duty disregarded and defen- 
dant owed no duty of care to the unborn 
child in the present case, apart from the 
duty to avoid injuring the mother. 

“Strong reasons of public policy may be 
urged both for and against allowing the 
new right of action. The conditions of 
negligence law at the present time suggest 
that the reasons in favor of recovery so 
far outweigh those which may be advanced 
against it, as to call for judicial legisla- 
tion on the question.” 

The foregoing statement, together 
with the fact that Cardozo, J. (now 


Associate Justice of the Supreme 
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Court of the United States) dissent- 
ed, indicates the struggle which the 
court had in arriving at its decision. 


ownrw 


Liability as Affected by Contract 

with the Mother. 

N Walker v. Great Northern R. k. 

Co., 28 L. R. Ir. 69 (ireland, 
1890), a recovery was sought for in- 
juries to an unborn child sustained 
while its mother was a passenger on 
defendant's road. The court held 
that an unborn child was not a pas- 
senger and there could be no recov- 
ery, apparently placing the decision 
upon the ground of contract rather 
than tort. 

In Nugent, an infant, v. Brooklyn 
Heights R. R. Co., 154 App. Div. 
667 (New York intermediate Court, 
1913), the court say: 

“So, however the subject be viewed, 
there is a residuum of injury for which 
compensation cannot be had save at the 
suit of the child and it is a question of 
grave import whether one may wrong- 
fully deform or otherwise injure an un- 
born child without making amends to him 
after birth. * * * It would be no answer 
to the trespasser that the child was con- 
cealed in the mother’s womb. The wrong- 
ful act initiated by the assailant would 
reach the child as it might result in tor- 
tious contact with any third person, al- 
though that was not within the purpose 
of the actor.” 

SOE 


As Affected by Statute: 

Pe ee of the 

wrongful death and survival 
statutes is often determinative of the 
court’s judgment, quite aside from 
the presence or absence of liability at 
common law. In the following cases, 
the action was brought by the surviv- 
ing parents, or the administrator, for 
the benefit of surviving parents, or 
other relatives. 

In Buel v. United sRailways Co., 
248 Mo. 126 (1913), an action 
brought by the parents, the survival 
statute was involved. The court held 
that the statute did not create a cause 
of action and therefore none surviv- 
ed for the benefit of an unborn child 
receiving injuries while the mother 
was alighting from defendant’s street 
car. 

In Dietrich, Admr., v. North 
Hampton, 138 Mass. 14 (1884), the 
court held that where a woman be- 
tween four and five months advanced 
in pregnancy, by reason of falling 
upon a defective highway, was deliv- 
ered of a child who survived his pre- 
mature birth only a few minutes, such 
child was not a “person” within the 
meaning of the statutory provision of 
the wrongful death statute for the loss 
of whose life an action might be 
maintained against the town by his 
administrator. 





In Gorman v. Budlong, 23 R, I. 169 
(1901), it was held that the injuries 
to an unborn child were not such as 
survive in a suit brought by the next 
of kin under the statutory provision. 
The court said: 

“In our opinion, one cannot maintain an 
action for injuries received by him while 
in his mother’s womb, and consequently 
his next of kin under the statute, after 


his death, cannot maintain an action there- 
joy * oe bs. 1 


However, the latest expression 
comes from the Court of Civil Ap- 
peals of the state of Texas, an inter- 
mediate court. It is the case of 
Magnolia Coco Cola Bottling Com- 
pany v. Jordan, 47 S. W. (2d) 901 
(1932), which, ‘singularly, i is the only 
case in which we find the injuries to 
have resulted from an automobile 
collision. Mrs. Jordan was in preg- 
nant condition and alleged that be- 
cause of the collision she received 
severe injuries, causing her to give 
premature birth to twin babies, one 
of which was born badly bruised and 
died from such injuries nineteen days 
after birth. She also claimed she was 
permanently injured in the collision. 
The suit was brought by the parents 
of the deceased child to recover for 
damage sustained by such death ; and 
also to recover for the personal in- 
juries sustained by the wife. Judg- 
ment for $5,000 was entered for the 
wife’s injuries and exceptions were 
taken to the refusal of the lower court 
to render judgment in the parents’ 
favor for the sum of $1,250.00 found 
by the jury to be due the parents for 
damages as the result of the death of 
the child. The appellate court held 
that the refusal of the trial court to 
enter this judgment was error. The 
case is contrary to the prior decisions. 
The court held that the words of the 
statute, “injury causing the death of 
any person,” were intended to in- 
clude pre-natal injuries to an infant 
and that the word “person,” as there 
used, was intended to include an un- 
born child. This decision renders 
doubtful the ultimate holding of 
courts of the states where there are 
no prior decisions, which is the case 
in many of the states. 


oO 


Right of Unborn Child to Recover 
for Wrongful Death of its Father. 
N unborn child may maintain ac- 
tion for wrongful death of its 
father. 
In Railway Company v, Robert- 
son, 82 Tex. 657 (1891), it was held: 
“An unborn child is included in the 


term ‘surviving child’ and. is entitled to 
participate in the benefit of a judgment 


recovered for the negligent killing of its 
parent.” 











- In Herndon v. St. Louis, etc., Ry. 
Co., 37 Okla. 256 (1913) (128 Pac. 
727), an employee of a railroad was 
killed through the alleged negligence 
of the railroad. He left a widow, 
who shortly after his death gave 
birth to a son. Before the birth of 
the son, the railroad made a contract 
of settlement and release with the 
widow. After the son’s birth, the 
widow qualified as administratrix 
and brought suit against the railroad 
in a representative capacity, alleging 
that, although her rights as a widow 
had been settled, the son had rights 
as a beneficiary which had not been 
settled. The railroad answered that, 
at the time of the death, the widow 
was the sole and only heir and only 
person entitled to recover and that 
the release was an effective bar. 
Held: 

“A child unborn at the time of its 
father’s death but later born alive, is to 
be considered under the laws of this state 
as an existing person at the time of its 
father’s death, and is therefore a_bene- 
ficiary and entitled to participate in any 
damages recovered in an action brought 
under the statute for wrongfully causing 
the death of the father.” 

See, also, State v. Seale, Adm., 36 
Ind. App. 73 (1905). 

It is obvious that safety in settle- 
ment of claims requires a release in 
this class of claims and safety re- 
quires the procural of competent 
medical evidence at the birth of a 
child to a mother who has received 
injuries while the child yet is unborn. 

Where, as in Ohio, the administra- 
tor is vested with exclusive right of 
recovery, and the apportionment is 
of no concern to the tort feasor, the 
question of obtaining a release is sim- 
plified ; but where, as in the instances 
related in the Texas and Oklahoma 
cases, the right of recovery is not so 
limited, it goes without saying that 
care must be exercised to the end 
that all persons having an interest 
join in the settlement and release. 


LIYOA> 


2. Settlements with Infants. 

N this:section of our article, we 

shall treat of the limitations on 
the right of infant to release or waive 
his rights. 

In Ohio, the Probate Court has 
been empowered for years to author- 
ize the settlement of personal injury 
claims to minors, by wrongful acts 
or default of a person such as would 
entitle the minor to maintain an ac- 
tion and recover damages therefor. 
At the present session of the General 
Assembly, the writer prepared and 
the Legislature passed an act greatly 
extending this authority. It extends 
the provisions of the existing law, 
providing that not only personal in- 
jury claims but claims for property 
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damage to property of minors may be 
thus settled, and further providing 
that when the claim involved is pro- 
posed to be settled for five hundred 
dollars or less, the court may at its 
discretion, upon application, authorize 
such settlement without the appoint- 
ment of a guardian, and authorize 
the payment or delivery of the 
moneys to the natural guardian of 
the minor (that is, the parents) ; or 
to the person by whom the minor is 
maintained ; or to the minor himself ; 
and may authorize such minor or the 
person receiving such money to ex- 
ecute a full and complete release on 
account thereof ; and further provid- 
ing that such payment shall be a final 
discharge of any such claim. 


First, we shall discuss the jurisdic- 
tion of a court to authorize the re- 
lease of claims of minors; and, sec- 
ondly, its power to effect a release by 
adversary proceeding. 


“Jurisdiction” is the power of any 
tribunal to hear and determine mat- 
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ters coming before it, and effect a 
final determination thereof binding on 
the parties. 


(a) The Probate Court. 


The Probate Court (in some states 
called the Surrogate Court) is the 
court to which we ordinarily look as 
having jurisdiction over the right of 
minors. The court acquires juris- 
diction by reason of the appointment 
of a guardian for the ward and the 
establishment of the fiduciary rela- 
tion between the ward and guardian. 
The Probate Court has no common 
law jurisdiction. The nature, extent, 
and exercise of its jurisdiction de- 
pend upon the terms of the constitu- 
tion or statutory grants of the states 
in which the court sits. It cannot 
exercise any powers other than those 
which have been expressly conferred 
upon them, or which are necessarily 
implied from those expressly granted. 
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The powers, of course, vary in the 
different states. 

Assuming, however, that the Pro- 
bate Court has jurisdiction over the 
settlement of claims existing in favor 
of minors, such court has authority to 
finally pass upon the question com- 
mitted to its care. Even though it is 
a court of special and limited juris- 
diction, there is finality to its judg- 
ment and the only method of attack 
against it is by error or appeal, as 
provided by statute. 

As said in the case of Schroyer, 
Guardian, v. Richmond, 16 Ohio St. 
455: 

“Plenary and exclusive original juris- 
diction is given by law to the probate 
courts of this state, in the matter of the 
appointment of guardians, and that juris- 
diction attaches in any given case, when- 
ever application is duly made for its exer- 
cise therein. 

“Such proceedings are not inter partes 
or adversary in their character. They are 
properly proceedings in rem; and the order 
of appointment, made in the exercise of 
jurisdiction, binds all the world. The 
actual presence of the ward is not essen- 
tial to the jurisdiction, unless, by reason 
of his right to choose a guardian, or for 
other cause, the statute so require. 

“The probate courts of this state, are, in 
the fullest sense, courts of record; they 
belong to the class whose records import 
absolute verity, that are competent to de- 
cide on their own jurisdiction, and to exer- 
cise it to final judgment, without setting 
forth the facts and evidence on which it 
is rendered. 

“Hence, an order appointing a guardian, 
made by a probate court, in the exercise of 
jurisdiction, can not be collaterally im- 
peached. The record showing nothing to 
the contrary, it will be conclusively pre- 
sumed, in all collateral proceedings, that 
such order was made upon full proof of 
all the facts necessary to authorize it.” 
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ECESSARILY, the proceedings 
4 in the Probate Court authoriz- 
ing the settlement of claims of min- 
ors, is not adverse, while in courts of 
general jurisdiction, such as our 
Common Pleas Court, or by what- 
ever name the trial courts of the 
various states may be called, the pro- 
ceedings are adverse. We therefore 
pass to a discussion of the manner 
of securing in a court of competent 
jurisdiction a valid release against 
the claims of the minor. 

Assuming, therefore, the jurisdic- 
tion in a Probate Court to effect the 
appointment of a guardian for a 
minor and to consummate settlement 
of a claim of such minor against third 
persons, let us discuss the essentials 
of such proceedings to obtain a valid 
release. 

The first essential is a valid ap- 
pointment of the guardian. Many 
claim adjusters overlook this point, 
thinking that as long as they have a 
certified copy of letters of appoint- 
ment in their files, that is all they 
need look to. We cannot, of course, 
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discuss in detail the provisions re- 
quisite in the various states. We shall 
therefore take Ohio as a guide. We 
find by the statutory law that a guard- 
ian may be appointed for the person 
or the estate, or both, of a minor, 
provided the person for whom the 
guardian is to be appointed be a resi- 
dent of the county or have a legal 
settlement therein; in other words, 
to give the court jurisdiction, the 
first requisite is that the ward be a 
resident of the county or have a legal 
settlement therein. 

Another essential, the lack of 
which renders the appointment of a 
guardian void, is that found in an- 
other statute, which requires that no 
guardian shall be appointed for a 
minor over fourteen years of age, 
until at least three days after the 
Probate Court has caused written no- 
tice to be served upon such minor. 
This notice cannot be waived, and the 
service of such notice must be made 
in the manner provided by the statute. 

Settlements made upon orders of 
the court, which has no jurisdiction 
of the person of the minor, may be 
directly or collaterally attacked by 
the ward in later years; therefore, 
certified copies of letters and ap- 
pointments and orders of settlement 
are of little value except as adorn- 
ments to the files. 

(b) Courts of General Jurisdic- 
tion. 

We may now point out some pos- 
sibilities of failures in procedure in 
courts of general jurisdiction. 
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NTERING Agreed Judgment— 

Waiving Jury. In those states 
where the laws do not authorize the 
settlement of such claims in the Pro- 
bate Court, and in many jurisdictions 
where it does, it seems to be the prac- 
tice of some, in order'to obviate the 
appointment of a guardian and its 
consequent expense and necessity of 
prolonged accounting, to settle their 
cases in courts of general jurisdic- 
tion by means of the minor, through 
his next friend, bringing an adverse 
suit and permitting an agreed judg- 
ment to be entered. There is definite 
danger in this course of proceeding. 


In most states, Ohio being includ- 
ed, a suit on behalf of a minor may 
be brought by his guardian or next 
friend. Tet us assume that the next 
friend brings a suit for an infant ina 
court where plaintiff has a right to 
jury without demand. Prior to, or 
during, the course of the trial, a set- 
tlement is agreed upon, the jury is 
waived, and the court is permitted to 
enter a judgment in the agreed 
amount. In most jurisdictions, this 


judgment is void because the next 





friend has no authority to waive any 
of the minor’s rights. The next 
friend has no power to waive submis- 
sion of the case to the jury. 

As said in one well-known treatise : 

“The guardian ad litem, or next friend, 
can make no concessions. He cannot 
waive or admit away any substantial rights 
of the infant, or consent to anything which 
may be prejudicial to him, even by neglect 
or omission; and any admission or waiver 
is ineffectual or not binding upon the in- 
fant, although contained in a_ pleading. 
But he may make a valid consent or waiver 
as to matters which merely facilitate a 
trial, and cannot prejudicially affect the 
rights of an infant.” 


In other courts, such as justice or 
municipal courts, where a jury is not 
provided as a matter of right in the 
first instance, but must be demanded, 
there is, of course, authority in the 
court to hear the case on its merits 
and enter a judgment because the in- 
fant has no right to have his case 
submitted to a jury in the first in- 
stance. There is, in such case, no 
waiver of his rights. 
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AYING Money into Court. Let 

us now take another instance. 
The jury is impaneled and the court 
proceeds to render a judgment in ac- 
cordance with the jury’s verdict. In 
order to save appointment of a guard- 
ian, the defendant pays the money 
into court, and permits the clerk of 
courts to disburse the funds to 
whomsoever he may see fit ; in other 
words, permits the clerk to take the 
responsibility for paying the moneys 
to the right parties. In such case, 
the clerk of courts is merely the 
agency of the defendant for the pay- 
ment of the amount paid in to him, 
and the result is the same as if the 
defendant had paid the next friend 
direct. The next friend has no au- 
thority to receive payment of the 
judgment. As may often happen, the 
next friend has squandered the pro- 
ceeds of the judgment and the infant 
finds, before or upon arriving at age, 
that he has received nothing on ac- 
count of the judgment. Nothing pre- 
vents him from collecting the amount 
of the judgment and disregarding the 
wrongful payment in to the clerk of 
courts or to the next friend, as the 
case may be. 

As said by a well recognized au- 
thority: 

“Tt is generally held that a guardian ad 
litem or next friend of an infant, in whose 
favor a judgment has been rendered, is 
not authorized to receive the amount, or 
receipt for, discharge or enter satisfaction 
of the judgment, nor can this be done by 
an attorney of record; but that only a 
regularly qualified guardian of the infant 
can do so.” 

Consequently, where there is no 
one authorized to receive the amount 
of a judgment in favor of an infant, 











it is proper to direct the money, when 
collected, to be paid into court and be 
held to await the order of the legally 
constituted guardian, or to remain in 
court until the infant arrives at ma- 
jority. Of course, these matters are 
often regulated by statute in the sev- 
eral states, and where so regulated, 
and authority is granted, the statute 
may safely be followed. 
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GREED Judgments May Be Set 

Aside. It is seldom prudent to 
arrange agreed judgments. The at- 
torneys for the defendant or next 
friend, as the case may be, or even 
the guardian, appear before a jury, 
produce no evidence and_ permit 
either the court or jury, as the case 
may be, to render a verdict for an 
agreed amount. There is nothing to 
prevent the infant in such case from 
bringing a suit at a later date to set 
aside the judgment as in fraud of his 
rights. This class of cases finds much 
exemplification in the books. 

This was the character of case pre- 
sented in Caine, a minor, by next 
friend, v. The Victory Lamp Com- 
pany, 14 Ohio N. P. (N. S.) 369 
(decision rendered by the Superior 
Court of Cincinnati in 1913), a very 
well reasoned case, citing many au- 
thorities from various jurisdictions, 
in which the court held: 

“A judgment by confession entered in 
the court of a justice of the. peace to 
carry into effect a compromise and settle- 
ment made on behalf of an infant by his 
next friend is not binding upon the infant 
when there has been no hearing of the case 
by the justice of the peace, and the only 
purpose of the judgment is to give an ap- 
parent legal sanction to the compromise.” 

As said in that case in the opinion: 

“An infant is always a favorite litigant. 
It is the right and duty of a court to pro- 
tect his interests, whether he be a plaintiff 
or defendant, and to exercise general 
supervision over those who represent him. 
* * * the office of the next friend is solely 
to bring the infant into court because of 
his legal inability to present his own case, 
and the next friend is neither an attorney 
nor a guardian, and is without the powers 
of such legal representative. The duties 
and powers of the next friend are similar 
to those of a guardian ad litem, desig- 
nated by the court to represent an infant 
who is a party defendant. He is required 
to acquaint himself with the rights, both 
legal and equitable, of the infant whom 
he represents, and to take all necessary 
steps to defend and protect them, and to 
see to it that the court is advised as to all 
matters which involve the rights of the 
infant. The next friend can do nothing 
which may injure the rights of the infant, 
and therefore cannot release or compro- 
mise a suit instituted in his behalf. The 
next friend cannot even bind the minor 
by submitting his claim to arbitration, 
even though such arbitration is made the 
rule of court. Indeed, he can waive no 
rights of the minor whom he represents, 
but is in all respects to prosecute or de- 
fend as vigorously as possible. His ad- 
missions do not bind the plaintiff, and the 
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plaintiff is not concluded by any illegal or 
improper act of the next friend.” 


In the case of Palazzals v. Verdier, 
234 Mich. 547, 208 N. W. 677 
(1926), a boy four years of age was 
injured in the right leg and the in- 
surance carrier settled the case di- 
rectly with the parents. After settle- 
ment, the insurance carrier consulted 
its counsel, who arranged with the 
parents for the filing of a petition and 
took a “confessed judgment” before 
the court. As is often the case, the 
father then changed attorneys and 
brought an action to set aside the 
“confessed judgment” so entered. 
The Michigan Supreme Court, in 
passing on the case, said: 


“In adjusting an action on behalf of a 
minor for injuries, the court must exer- 
cise some discretion and judgment in the 
merits of the controversy, and not allow 
judgment, whether for or against a minor, 
to pass as a matter of course.” 

In the case of Ferrell v. Broadway, 
126 N. C. 258, the case was heard 
upon a motion to set aside a judgment 
rendered wherein an infant appeared 
by his next friend. The court, in up- 
setting the judgment, said: 

“We are not intimating, by making this 
order to remand the case, that a next 
friend of the infants cannot agree to a 
consent decree or judgment in a case 
where all the facts are developed and 
found by the court, and an order made 
that the arrangement would be best for 
the interest of the infants. * * * But it 
may be taken to be the law that, in a case 
where the issues are joined between in- 
fants on one side and the adverse party, 
and no evidence is introduced, and nothing 
is done or said on the trial except that an 
agreement is entered into by the next 
friend or counsel of the infants, that the 
verdict shall be rendered against the in- 
fant, the verdict and judgment will not 
bind the infants. In such a case, the court 
would have no knowledge of the facts, 
and therefore could not exercise any super- 
vision over the interest of the infants. The 
object in having a next friend appointed 
for infants is to have their rights and in- 
terests claimed and protected, and the next 
friend or their counsel will not be per- 
mitted to yield their rights to others by a 
consent verdict and judgment where the 
court has exercised no supervision over 
the arrangement.” 


In the case of Railway Co. v. Elder, 
149 Til. 173, the court, in upsetting 
another judgment, said: 


“Here the court had rendered a judg- 
ment without hearing the evidence or fully 
understanding the merits of the case, in a 
case where the rights of an infant were in- 
volved, the attorney appearing for and 
representing the infant having been em- 
ployed at the instance of the opposing 
party. When these and other facts of a 
kindred character were brought to the at- 
tention of the court on motion to vacate 
the judgment, the court, in the exercise of 
a sound discretion, could do no less than 
vacate the judgment which had been im- 
providently entered, and allow the cause 
of the minor to be fully and fairly pre- 
sented to the court.” 


Again, in Ry. Co. v. Lasca, 79 
Kans. 311, the court, upset another 
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judgment in favor of a minor for a 
small amount, which was found to 
be in derrogation of his rights. 
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MANCIPATED Minors. An- 

other interesting question is pre- 
sented where injuries are sustained 
by children who are approaching 
majority and who for years have 
been away from parental care. Will 
a release by the minor in such case 
foreclose the right of the parent to a 
claim for loss of services? Ordinar- 
ily, where a minor child is injured by 
the wrongful act or omission of an- 
other, the parent has a right of action 
for loss of services of the child and 
pecuniary damage sustained by him 
in consequence of the injury, such as 
the necessary expense incident to the 
care of the minor and medical atten- 
tion. The parent’s right to recover in 
such case rests upon the doctrine of 
compensation. The right is not 
founded upon the parental relation 
but on the technical relation of master 
and servant, recovery being on the 
theory of the loss of services. Con- 
sequently, if there is no actual loss of 
services, there can be no recovery by 
the parent. So, where the parent has 
relinquished or lost the right to the 
child’s services, 2s when he has been 
emancipated by the parent, provided 
the emancipation is complete and ir- 
revocable, the right of the parent to 
recover is lost. And marriage of the 
infant ordinarily affects an emanci- 
pation of the child, even though the 
marriage be against the parent’s will. 
Emancipation leaves the child free to 
act on its own responsibility, in ac- 
cordance with its own will and pleas- 
ure, and with the same independence 
as though it had attained majority. 
The doubt, however, is in connection 
with accepting a release by an alleged 
emancipated minor lies in the proof 
of the existence of the fact of eman- 
cipation, and a cautious adjuster will 
require a release from the parent. 








Driven to It 

“Ah, you have a dog. 
didn’t like dogs.” 

“T don’t. But my wife picked up a lot 
of dog soap at a bargain sale.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Easy 

“What is capital?” 

“The money the other fellow has.”— 
Simplicissimus (Munich). 


T thought you 


A Minor Role 

It is certainly unusual to find an actor as 
modest as the one who inserted the follow- 
ing advertisement in one of the London 
papers: 

“Engagement Wanted.—Small part, such 
as dead body or outside shouts.”—-Wind- 
sor Magazine (London). 








Social Insurance 
(Continued from page 22) 
surance is regarded as good or bad 
depending largely on the interests, 
the prejudices and the social back- 
ground of the appraiser. But the ex- 
perience is ours, it does not have to 
be exported from Europe and adapted 
to our needs, and our consensus opin- 
ion of our own record will be by far 
the most important determinant in 
our ultimate decision whether to ex- 
tend the list of social insurances be- 
yond the present slim one. The cal- 
ibre of state insurance funds in this 
field reaches as in New York a level 
as high as that set by any carrier 
public or private; it drops in other 
states to much lower levels, but cer- 
tainly no lower than that of many 
private companies. Since the war 
there has been no further movement 
toward the monopolistic state fund; 
there has on the other hand been no 
trend from it. An official Ohio Com- 
mission thinks so well of the mono- 
polistic fund idea used in that state 
for compensation that it has proposed 
it for compulsory unemployment in- 
surance; the Wisconsin unemploy- 
ment reserve law forbids private in- 
surance. In addition to the 7 states 
with exclusive funds, ten others have 
funds which compete with private 
carriers. Their level of excellence is 
uneven to say the least, but the im- 
partial observer must conclude that 
their average is not much different 
from that for all private insurers. 
The outlook for state insurance in 
terms of share of total premiums is 
brighter now than at any time in the 
last decade. Underwriting losses have 
been incurred year after year by pri- 
vate companies, particularly on small 
and non-manufacturing risks. The 
stock carriers, who are hardest hit by 
this development, may not carry out 
their threats to withdraw from com- 
pensation underwriting ; to the extent 
that they select still.more carefully or 
withdraw from undesired risks or 
territories to that extent are they in- 
viting state insurance in. The con- 
sidered opinion of the writer is that 
for a long time to come the lion will 
lie down with the lamb. The dangers 
of total withdrawal for the stock com- 

panies are too great. 


Mothers’ assistance grants like old 
age pensions are important in the pic- 
ture of social insurance in this coun- 
try not for what they already are but 
for what they will very likely turn 
out to be. We in the United States 
still care for dependent mothers or 
widows on the same basis as other 
dependent persons, we give them 
charity, we submit them to means 
tests, we expose them to the possibil- 
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ity of moral deterioration and per- 
manent pauperism. That we have 
managed so long under our present 
haphazard system of supporting these 
special poor out of state or local taxes 
proves principally that the financial 
burden has not yet reached the point 
of oppressiveness. To furnish the 
support of a new scheme of social 
protection out of taxes in the early 
years is natural; to continue it with 
the addition of new insurances is not 
permanently feasible. The chief vic- 
tim in the long run would be the 
beneficiary. Both Germany and Eng- 
land have placed mothers’ pensions 
on a contributory and thus much 
more certain and respect-preserving 
basis. When we settle down to a 
long-run plan of mothers’ assistance 
in the United States we can do at 
least as much as these countries, both 
handicapped by contributors with 
much lower average incomes. 


Sa 


O form of social insurance has 

come along as rapidly as old 
age pensions, but they rest on the 
same insubstantial basis as mothers’ 
assistance. Again we have been in a 
hurry; a combination of suddenly 
awakened conscience and _ expert 
propaganda has sent us pell-mell into 
another system of tax-supported 
charity. The word pension of course 
implies a deferred reward for services 
rendered, and emotional persons can 
make out a fair case for paying small 
sums to old people who have spent 
their lives in industry at low wages. 
In practice a non-contributory old 
age pension cannot escape classifica- 
tion as a piece of charity. Tax funds 
are never sufficient to pay all persons 
who reach 65 or 70, the state must 
pick and choose the most needy, and 
the picking and chodsing inevitably 
proceed on the low levels of a means 
test. Again the uncertainty to the 
beneficiary, the personal humiliation 
from bureaucratic snooping, the low 
level of benefit. Our American ideal 
for old age support has been $1 a 
day. In practice it has averaged less 
than half of that. The costs of every 
old age pension scheme keep on in- 
creasing for half a century after its 
inception, we can only surmise what 
they will be when we reach the stage 
of a stationary population and a much 
higher percentage of old people than 
we now have. One estimate makes 
the ultimate per capita cost over four 
times the initial cost. That the move- 
ment toward general coverage of the 
dependent aged is a strong one is 
shown by the addition of 9 new pen- 
sion states in 1933 to date. The 
nearer we approach general coverage 
and the greater the number of bene- 





ficiaries the closer approaches the 
necessity of devising a permanent so- 
cial insurance scheme. The most rea- 
sonable proposal appears to be that of 
applying a contributory actuarial sys- 
tem at once to all persons within des- 
ignated income groups, and have the 
state make up whatever deficits are 
produced by the difference between 
reserves required and contributions 
received at each tabular age. This 
plan has been used in the English and 
German systems, it has the advantage 
of introducing the element of cer- 
tainty to the beneficiary and of mini- 
mizing the cost to the Treasury. 


Massachusetts is the only state with 
a system of compulsory automobile 
liability inswrance. It appears like- 
wise to be likely to remain the only 
state for a time to come. For a num- 
ber of reasons, many of them con- 
nected with insurance, the tendency 
since the passage of this act has been 
toward modified forms of the com- 
pulsory principle. Compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance furnishes, aside 
from workmen’s compensation, the 
only direct experience we have had in 
this country with a social insurance 
carrying guarantee of payment. In 
going over to the compulsory idea 
Massachusetts made the fewest pos- 
sible changes in the existing insur- 
ance system. The state itself has not 
entered the insurance field, it merely 
requires insurance to be purchased 
from any eligible private carrier, 
stock or mutual. Basically policy con- 
tracts have not been changed nor un- 
derwriting methods radically revised. 
Naturally a degree of state control of 
the insurance business somewhat 
greater than before is now necessary, 
particularly over rates and rejected 
risks. Pure premium costs have risen 
since the beginning of the act but 
literally no higher than for the coun- 
try as a whole; gross premiums have 
not been allowed to keep pace with 
pure but this has been true also of 
countrywide business. In the main 
casualty carriers carry on in Massa- 
chusetts as before, largely because of 
constantly repeated attempts to in- 
troduce a state fund. 


The laws of those states which re- 
quire an automobile liability policy in 
case of certain violations of state 
motor vehicle laws or on failure to 
satisfy in damages for loss due to an 
automobile accident might possibly be 
considered distantly related members 
of the family of social insurance. But 
entirely apart from their small scope, 
it appears they are more closely re- 
lated to police statutes than to de- 
vices to protect the submerged tenth. 











. Wisconsin stands alone in another 
experiment in social insurance, with 
her unemployment reserve plan. This 
plan, whatever its merits and detects, 
nas the distinction ot being the frst 
of its kind anywhere. it 1s not in- 
surance at all in the formal sense; 
every employer will have his unem- 
ployment tund kept separate, there 
will be a fixed limit to his lability 
per workman, when the tund he has 
agreed to maintain 1s used up he 1s 
excused from further contribution. 
The plan embodies the so-called 
American approach to unemployment 
indemnity and has been urged tor 
many years by the American Associa- 
tion tor Labor Legislation; it pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that manage- 
ment is partly responsible tor unem- 
ployment and can by taking thought 
appreciably reduce 1. ‘Lhereiore the 
teature ot separate employer or €s- 
tablishment funds, the limiung of lia- 
bility per worker, tne cessation of all 
payments after the 1und per work- 
man reaches $75. Admunistration ot 
the plan will follow very closely 
after that for workmen’s compensa- 
tion in the same state. Not a cent will 
come from the beneficiaries. On paper 
it is voluntary, but unless a majority 
of Wisconsin's industrial workers are 
covered by a designated date it will 
have compulsory effect. Postpone- 
ment of the eftective date first set be- 
cause of business conditions is not 
fatal to the Wisconsin idea. Already 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board has advised its members of the 
inevitability of unemployment insur- 
ance legislation of some kind or an- 
other, and formally recommends 
organized support for reserves with 
the option ot self-insurance. The 
writer does not share the hopes of the 
Wisconsin proponents in the possi- 
bilities of their scheme for reducing 
unemployment. The reserve never- 
theless appears to him to be the only 
feasible way to approach unemploy- 
ment insurance in this country. Every 
feature of the plan can be that of a 
formal guaranteed plan save only the 
vital feature of the guarantee. Bene- 
fits, contributions and procedure will 
be standard, experience accumulated 
will be comparable and useful, early 
mistakes can be remedied without 
damage to the system’s prestige. To 
venture to’ promise benefits on any 
scale in this country, lacking all statis- 
tical things needful as we do, may 
very well be fatal to unemployment 
insurance. Even the proposed Ohio 
bill with its label of insurance leaves 
open borrowing from the state if 
needs must and increased contribu- 
tions, 
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Social Insurance and Private 
Insurance in the Future 


HESE seem to be the most prob- 

able next steps in the develop- 
ment of social insurance in this 
country : 

1. The list of social insurances will 
certainly be further extended, and 
the scope of individual social insur- 
ances expanded. Workmen’s conipen- 
sation must come in the remaining 
four states, and all laws will be 
further liberalized. Most obvious 
amendment appears to be inclusion ot 
occupational diseases. The move in 
this direction will come partly from 
industry itself which is discovering 
that juries are increasingly willing to 
allow common law damages tor non- 
accidental injuries sustained in in- 
dustry. The greatest single chance 
for change will be in unemployment 
insurance provision, but unemploy- 
ment plans will not all be of the Wi1s- 
consin type, although they appeal to 
the instincts of the American execu- 
tive. Old age pensions will be in- 
augurated rapidly in practically every 
state. There seems little immediate 
chance for extension of the Massa- 
chusetts idea of compulsory automo- 
bile liability insurance, but there is a 
determined influential minority which 
will continue to work for compulsory 
automobile compensation insurance. 
For the social-minded the greatest de- 
fect of the Massachusetts plan is its 
reliance on the old negligence system 
of indemnity. It has not taken the 
delays and inequities of the common 
law out of automobile accident in- 
demnity but has enshrined them. To 
see automobile compensation is to 
take a long view, but it is clearly 
within that view. There will be nu- 
merous experiments in the purchase 
of medical and hospital care by all 
sorts of private plans, but the chance 
of government auspices is very dim. 
There is a vast dissatisfaction with 
the insecurities and inequities of the 
present system of individual purchase 
of medical and hospital attention, but 
the hand of tradition hangs heavily 
over the entire field of medicine and 
the profession as a class is opposed 
to the last ditch to every kind of col- 
lective arrangement. 


2. There will be a general trend 
toward placing social insurance on a 
contractual and guaranteed basis. The 
quid pro quo will be contributions 
from the beneficiaries. When and as 
this happens additional impetus will 
be added to the program for extend- 
ing the list of social insurances. The 
trend will be hastened by the consid- 
erable future increases in the cost of 
social services to be met out of tax- 
ation. 
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3. Inevitably, given the premises 
of our first two expectations, the 
state is to play a larger and not a 
lesser part in the business of insur- 
ance. Its part will be exercised not 
only in the area of rates and reserves 
where only the rankest reactionary 
wishes relaxation but in the provision 
of insurance itself. It seems quite 
evident that private carriers have no 
wish to enter the lists as social insur- 
ance underwriters. Several years ago 
a great life company made public an- 
nouncement that it was willing to 
experiment with unemployment in- 
surance if granted permission by the 
state of New York. It has since with- 
drawn that promise just as publicly. 
There is a general feeling even 
among insurance men that the sale 
of social insurance is not a proper 
function for private insurance insti- 
tutions. Partly this is because every- 
one recognizes that social insurance 
is not logically a business into which 
to introduce private capital or on 
which to seek private profit. For the 
mutuals a much larger scope is of- 
fered: witness the place of the pow- 
erful Friendly societies in England 
and the German employer-employee 
mutuals which write all forms of so- 
cial insurance in that country. Partly 
the reluctant attitude of private car- 
riers is due to the deep chasm which 
yawns between what is considered the 
proper sphere of public and private 
enterprise, At a few places this chasm 
has nearly been bridged as where life 
and other companies offer group pen- 
sions and group life insurance. In the 
main the chasm remains deep and 
threatening. Once more, to the out- 
sider, it seems that there is ample 
room for both their houses ; for social 
insurance and private, for state in- 
surance and that sold by private car- 
riers. 
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Who Places Insurance 


And On What? 


Management Methods has recently made 
a market survey of insurance among a 
number of business firms in 17 American 
cities. Ninety-eight per cent of them 
carry fire insurance and 90% employers’ 
liability or workmen’s compensation. As 
to other classes carried 83% have public 
liability ; 71% auto and trucks; 53% fidel- 
ity; 52% elevator; 49% surety; 48% 
group; 42% explosions; 22% criminal; 
21% transportation; 9% strike and riot; 
7% sprinkler leakage; 6% breakage; and 
5% windstorm. In 63% of the business 
concerns insurance is held by one executive, 
usually the treasurer. 

Replies as to savings in insurance dur- 
ing the past three years were very inter- 
esting. 70% of the firms reduced the 
amount of their insurance; 37% reduced 
premiums by switching to other types of 
carriers; and 48% cut down their insur- 
ance costs by installing protective devices, 
such as sprinklers and watchman service. 
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Gold, Paper or 
Commodity Dollars? 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Nothing short of a national planned 
economy will prevent these continual 
internal changes. Doubtless price 
stabilization advocates do not con- 
template the control of particular 
groups of prices. These particular se- 
ries in their relative movements are, 
however, of major importance in de- 
termining each year the distribution 
of the national income. 
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Advertising Conference 


(Continued from Page 15) 


and whose work almost exclusively is the 
training of salesmen, believes that no sales- 
man has the right to attempt selling unless 
he is able to analyze his prospect’s need 
for the merchandise. After twenty years 
with his company there is probably no one 
in America better equipped to analyze cor- 
rectly direct mail problems confronting 
the sale of mutual insurance. Since mail 
advertising is used extensively by insur- 
ance companies, Mr. Jones will have valu- 
able information and substance illustrated 
by helpful ideas which will prove stimu- 
lating. 

“As some of the mutual companies and 
their agents use newspapers, Hal Blakes- 
lee, Manager of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, is sure to con- 
tribute many helpful ideas in his scheduled 
talk on ‘Increasing Sales For Mutual Fire 
and Casualty Insurance Through News- 
paper Advertising. Mr. Blakeslee plans 
to discuss the effective use of small space 
in newspaper advertising. He is eminent 
in his field. Smaller companies who op- 
erate in limited territories, larger compa- 
nies who wish to concentrate their efforts 
within certain prescribed territories, com- 
panies who wish to increase their coverage 
in specific lines and companies with agents 
having very limited advertising appropria- 
tions available will find Mr. Blakesley 
thoroughly conversant with their problems 
and out of his great experience will un- 
doubtedly be able to make many helpful 
suggestions.” 

The program follows: 

PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR 
1933 ADVERTISING CONFERENCE 

CONFERENCE THEME 

“Advertising Increases Sales” 
Monday—7 :00 P. M. Opening of 1933 
Advertising Conference 
CHAIRMAN—Mr. Walter E. Jackson, 
Advertising Manager, Grain Dealers 
National Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 

Modern Merchandising Methods—Speak- 

er to be announced 


THE 


Tuesday—9 :30 A. M. The National Ad- 
vertising Campaign 
Mr. J. M. Eaton, Assistant General 
Manager, American Mutual Alliance 
Mr. J. J. Barnett, Vice President, 
Aubrey & Moore 
Open Forum 
Increasing Business Through Present 


Policyholders—Mr. Martin P. Luthy, 
Asst. Vice Pres., Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company 
Noon—Advertising Luncheon. 
Report of Awards Committee 
Increasing Sales By Direct Mail Adver- 
tising — Guest Speaker — Mr. Reed 
Jones, Asst. Gen. Megr., American 


Photo by Moffet 
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Multigraph Sales Company 

Direct Mail Forum—Conducted by Mr. 
Reed Jones 

W ednesday—9 :30 A. M. Increasing Sales 

by Merchandising the Advertising to 
Salaried Salesmen—Mr. Paul Park- 
inson, Advertising Manager, Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty Company 

Increasing Sales by Merchandising the 
Advertising to Local Agents—Mr. 
Paul W. Purmort, Asst. Sec., Central 


Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co. 
Open Forum 





H. W. BLAKESLEE 


Speaker at Mutual Advertising Conference 


W ednesday—2:30 P. M. What the Man- 
agement Expects From Its Advertis- 
ing Department—Mr. J. J. Fitzgerald, 
Secretary-Treasurer Grain Dealers 
National Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Increasing Sales For Mutual Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Through News- 
paper Advertising—Mr. H. W. Blakes- 
lee, Western Manager of the A. N. 
P. A 


Open Forum 


Thursday—A. M. Copy Appeals and 
Their Presentation 
Casualty—Mr. Frank M. Davis, Mer. 


Publicity Dept. Utica Mutual Insur- 
ance Company 

Fire—Mr. F. M. Ritkard, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Fire Assn. 

Analyzation of Company Advertising— 
Mr. Carl S. Crummett, Advertising 
Manager, American Mutual Liability 
Ins. Company. 

Open Forum 

Business Meeting 
—Election of Officers 
—Adjourned 
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Mutual Fire Engineers 
To Meet In Chicago 


As a convenience to those attend- 
ing the National Mutual Convention 
who are interested in engineering and 
inspection work, the annual meeting 
of the recently organized Association 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Engineers 
will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, on Monday and Tues- 
day, October 16 and 17. Indications 
are that many from the South and 
East are planning to attend both of 








these meetings, the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition providing a delight- 
ful ad interim week-end. 

An interesting and diversified pro- 
gram is assured those in attendance. 
“Appraisals of General Business 
Risks” will be discussed by E. E. 
Hotchin, Engineer for the Mill Mut- 
uals Agency of Lansing, Michigan. 
William H. Rodda, Manager of the 
Rating and Engineering Department, 
Mutual Insurance Agency, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will present a discussion 
of “Fire Rates.” “Inspection Service 
for Improvements and Rate Reduc- 
tions” by B. F. Leib, Chief Inspector 
for the Grain Dealers Mutual of 
Indianapolis, and “How Fire Pre- 
vention Engineers can Improve Risks 
from the Casualty Viewpoint,” by 
J. C. Wilson of the Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company of Chi- 
cago, are further indications of the 
scope and importance of the subjects 
making up the program. 

The Association of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Engineers at present is 
composed of representatives of the 
General Business Engineering De- 
partments of several MidWestern 
Mutual Insurance organizations. 
Membership is, however, open to all 
Mutual men wherever located and the 
Association extends its invitation to 
all who are interested in furthering 
the perfection of insurance and fire 
prevention engineering as practiced 
by Mutual organizations. 
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N.R.A. and Alien 


Companies 


EPRESENTATIVE John J. O’Connor 
(Democrat) of New York recently 
wrote to the President and to General 
Hugh S. Johnson Secretary Ickes and 
Jesse Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, complaining that 
concerns borrowing money and obtaining 
contracts from the government were plac- 
ing their insurance in foreign companies. 

Excerpts from his letter follow: 

* T pointed out * * * that it was 
aie unfair and hardly patriotic for 
banks and other institutions, which were 
borrowing government money through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation or 
otherwise, to place their insurance with 
foreign companies. * * * Your letter to 
Mr. Jesse H. Jones * * * will undoubt- 
edly stimulate further borrowing by 
banks. They should not be permitted, 
however, to place insurance abroad. Any 
such loans should be conditioned upon 
placing all insurance with American com- 
panies, and this becomes a matter of im- 
mediate attention because I am informed 
that most of the insurance of banks, such 
as  eecnaie Blanket Bonds, expire in the 
fall. 

“This position is entirely consistent with 
the announcement by the National Recov- 
ery Administration that contracts will be 
restricted to “Blue Eagle” concerns. * * * 
Also the Treasury Department and other 
Departments that let out contracts, could 
and should require that all insurance and 
bonding be placed in American companies.” 











Decision A SERIOUS blow 
Weakens has been given to the 
Financial various financial re- 
Responsibility sponsibility laws by 
Laws the decision of the 


United States District 
Court of the Northern District of 
New York in the case titled ‘“ Matter 
of Harold Perkins, Bankrupt.” 
The court held that a creditor can- 
not file a copy of an unsatisfied judg- 
ment with the Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles, and have the driving 
license of the debtor cancelled where 
the party involved has gone through 
bankruptcy. 


The decision follows in full: 


UNITED SIATES DISTRICT 
COURT—NORTHERN DISTRICT OF 
NEW YORK 

Decided May 23, 1933 

IN THE MATTER OF 

HAROLD MICHAEL PERKINS, 
Bankrupt. 

W. JOSEPH SHANLEY, Attorney for 
Bankrupt, Rice Building, Troy, N. Y. 

WERTIME & BRADY, Attorneys for 
Judgment Creditors, Cohoes, N.Y. 

COOPER, J. 

This is an application by the bankrupt 
to continue the temporary injunction con- 
tained in the order to show cause, restrain- 
ing the bankrupts from filing with the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles of the 
State of New York certified copy of un- 
satisfied judgment obtained by the judg- 
ment creditor, Antonie Shostak, as 
administrator etc., in which the jury re- 
covered a verdict of $4500.00 on June 21st, 
1932, and in which the judgment was en- 
tered November 13, 1932. ' 

The bankrupt filed his voluntary petition, 
July 13th, 1932, was adjudicated July 16th, 
1932, and was thereafter in due course 
granted a discharge in bankruptcy. 

The question here for decision is the 
validity of the provision of Section 94-B 
of the New York State Vehicle and Traffic 
Law. That section provides that if the 
judgment recovered in a negligence action 
against the operator of a motor vehicle 
shall have been still unsatisfied after the 
expiration of 15 days after the same be- 
comes final the judgment debtors license 
shall be suspended and shall remain so 
suspended and shall not be renewed, nor 
shall any other motor vehicle registered 
in his name, while any such judgment re- 
mains unstayed and unsatisfied and sub- 
sisting and until such judgment or 
judgments are satisfied or discharged ex- 
cept by discharge in bakruptcy. This 
section was placed in the law of the State 
of New York in 1929. If this provision 
is valid, no judgment debtor in a neg- 
ligence action can, by obtaining a discharge 
in bankruptcy, rid himself of the liability 
of suspension of his operators license un- 
less he pays a judgment to the extent of 
$5000.00 or gives security to avoid sus- 
pension of his license. This surety must 
be a surety bond or two individual sure- 
ties in the sum of $5,000 for personal in- 
jury or death of one person and $10,000 
for death or injury to two or more per- 
sons and for injury to property of at least 


$1,000. 


It is to be noted that this section 
makes no interferance with the supre- 
macy of the bankruptcy court in ad- 
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ministering the property of the 
bankrupt, but it denies to the bank- 
rupt the full effect upon such judg- 
ment of the discharge in bankruptcy. 
There are no decisions on this 
statute in the State of New York so 
far as can be learned, nor has the 
Attorney General in any opinion 
passed on the validity of this pro- 
vision, 
Me does this section turn in any 
upon whether the judgment 
is .. rdinary negligence judgment 
which is dischargeable in bankruptcy, 
or one in which there was actual or 
implied malice rendering the judgment 
undischargeable in bankruptcy. They 
are alike within the provisions of 


Section 94 (b). 


The supremacy of the Federal Law 
in its constitutional field of Bank- 
ruptcy is upheld in this Court in a 
learned opinion by the late Judge Ray 
in In Re. Hicks, 133 Fed. 739., where 
he held a city ordinance similar in 
effect to 94 (b) to be invalid and re- 
strained the dismissak of a city po- 
liceman who had not paid his 
judgment as the ordinance required, 
but had obtained his discharge in 
bankruptcy. 


Without deciding the validity of 
the provision in Section 94 (b) which 
expressly excludes judgments dis- 
charged in bankruptcy from the cate- 
gory of judgments paid or discharged 
in respect to state officials, the motion 
for a permanent injunction against 
the judgment creditor is granted. 


If any attempt to test the validity 
of this provision of the statute as to 
state officials is to be made, this Court 
could grant a preliminary restraining 
order for ten days or less and the ap- 
plication for injunction pendente lite 
must be made to a statutory Court of 
three Judges in an action in equity 
for a permanent injunction against 
the State Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles. 


The Injunction asked for is 

granted. 
Murphy FRANCIS Murphy 
New Clerk of Kansas City will 
Of Missouri assume the duties of 
Department Chief Clerk of the 
Missouri Insurance 


Department on August Ist. Mr. 
Murphy was formerly chief under- 
writer for the Hoffman-Footman 
Agency in Kansas City and has also 
been connected with the Columbia 
Casualty and the Ocean Casualty. It 
is reported in insurance circles that 
L. S. Poor probably will continue 
with the Department as its chief 
rater. 
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District of Columbia 
Has New Deputy 


OMMISSIONERS of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia recently ap- 
pointed Charles E. Conner Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance in place 
of John B. Payne, who resigned to 
accept the position of Comptroller, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Conner, who is thirty-four years of 
age, attended the Georgetown Law 
School and during the World War, 
served with the United States Navy. 
‘or the past ten years, has been ac- 
tively engaged in the real estate and 
insurance business in Washington. 
Prior to that time, he was employed 
by the State Department. 


He has had an extended experience 
in realty appraisal work, and is famil- 
iar with the amortization and valu- 
ation of securities and kindred 
matters, incident to the investment of 
funds of insurance companies. Su- 
perintendent Davis, in recent weeks 
has devoted much of his time to the 
affairs of the National Surety Com- 
pany of New York, and at the meet- 
ing on July 26, was elected as Acting 
Chairman of the Committee, looking 
to the rehabilitation of the affairs of 
that Company. A part of the duties 
of the Superintendent is to act with 
others to receive and account for 
bonds deposited incident to the trans- 
actions of the National Surety. There 
are in the hands of trustees, mort- 
gages aggregating over $42,000,000 
and Mr. Conner is now associated 
with the Superintendent incident to 
work pertaining to mortgages in the 
hands of the various trustees covering 
10,528 properties, of which 4,509 had 
heretofore been foreclosed or title 
otherwise acquired, 


Bar Association THE American 
Forms Insurance [ar Association is 
Section "organizing an in- 
surance section, 
which held its first meeting at Grand 
Rapids on August 28th, just two days 
before the opening of the annual 
convention of the Bar Association. 
The program included talks by Super- 
intendent Van Schaick of New York 
n “Some Legal Aspects of Insur- 
ance Administration.” By Walter H. 
Sennett, Secretary-Counsel of the 
Agents’ Association, on “Insurance 
Premiums as Trust Funds”; by Gar- 
ner W. Denmead, General Counsel 
of the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company, on “Problems Arising 
from the Liability of Joint Tort 
Feasors” ; and Edwin Denby of Phil- 
adelphia, on “Unemployment Insur- 
ance.” 
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GROWTH 


| cats the small beginnings of the plan forges ahead yearly, always onward 


1750’s the mutual structure has widened and upward to greater heights. 
and deepened and grown to a mighty force This vigorous development clearly re- 
in the business life of America. flects the fundamental soundness of mutual 
In every field of insurance the mutual principles and operation. 
GROWTH AT STEVENS POINT 
Premiums Assets Surplus 
1914 $18,932.72 $12,549.26 $2,811.05 
1930 $4,037,351.97 $4,031,265.68 $687,988.26 
1931 $4,603,911.98 $4,702,134.62 $859,801.84 
#1932 $4,663,210.94 $4,938,555.18 $903,993.81 


*(As filed with the New York Insurance Department) 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


























CHARTERED 1842 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOME OFFICE: ATLANTIC BLDG., 49-51 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
BOSTON CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 


MARINE INSURANCE 





INLAND YACHT 














TRANSPORTATION 
The largest Company in the World writing exclusively Ocean Marine, Yacht, Inland 
Marine and Transportation insurance on a mutual cash participating plan. Profits are 


shared with the assured. Policies are non-assessable, no policyholder being liaBle to the 
Company except for the payment of premium. 


Present Dividend 15% 
Property Insured to the Value of Over $42,000,000,000. 


Dividends of Profits to Policyholders of Over $120,000,000. 
Losses Paid Over $188,000,000. 


A GOOD POLICY TO SELL 


Accepts business from brokers and pays commissions in the same manner as other companies. 
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Costs Frequently F 
Over-shadow Profits. 


During the past few years, operating costs have caused business men much 
concern. Decreases in sales volume and commodity prices resulted in 
business difficulties. In looking for ways of reducing their overhead expense, 
merchants throughout the country have turned to mutual insurance. The 
Federal Hardware and Implement Mutuals have played an important part 
in the reduction of expenses for American business. Every year without 
interruption, Federal savings have been returned to policyholders. The 
cash savings returned to policyholders by the Federal have now reached 
the gigantic total of $44,589,490.06. During the depression years of 1930 
to 1932, the Federal saved property owners $13,379,607.93 of their insur- 
ance expense. These savings have helped merchants to keep their business 
on an even keel. . 


Total Dividends Paid Policyholders 1930-1932 . . . $13,379,607.93 
Total Dividends Paid Policyholders Last Five Years . $21,401,546.44 
Total Dividends Paid Policyholders Since Organization $44,589;490.06 





Federal Department Offices: 





Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Calif. Newark, N. J. 
Stevens Point, Wis. Dallas, Texas Boston, Mass. 
Owatonna, Minn. Atlanta, Ga. Winnipeg, Can. 


An American Institution 





Federal Hardware & Implement Mutuals 


Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Owatonna, Minnesota 
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SECURITY 


The FIRST Consideration 


&F N underwriting it has been fundamental 
“L-M-C” policy to accept only sound risks. In 
investing assets first emphasis has been placed 


on safety of principal. 


Today, with 70 percent of invested as- 
sets in cash, United States Government and 
selected municipal bonds, this leading mutual 
casualty carrier is providing that extra margin 
of safety and protection that the shrewd in- 


surance buyer demands. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 


MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Associate Company under “L-M-C” Management 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
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